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Character Educatic 1 a Community 
Responsibility 


THE ISSUES of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for 
January, February and March have been planned in har- 
mony with the problem to be studied in the Des Moines 
Convention in April. At that meeting the resources of the 
church will be pooled with those of every other agency 
which is working at the problem of character formation 
—the schools, the colleges, the courts, the playgrounds, 
the home, and many others—in order to discover both 
what the problem of character education is in a com- 
munity, and what are the most intelligent ways of fac- 
ing community responsibility. 

To prepare for this study through the publication 
of useful source materials and historical data is the task 
the Editorial Committee has faced. 


In the present issue the Journal faces character educa- 
tion in perspective. The papers have been planned to 
give a historical sweep of the movement, to develop a sense 
of the gradual evolution of character education as the 
objective of all education, to show the growth of the 
modern community consciousness—in order to understand 
how existing agencies arose and what they are doing. Re- 
ligion, of course, is understood to be inherent in character. 


In February the Journal will indicate present con- 
flicting theories, philosophies, and tendencies in character 
education. The Progressive Education Movement will be 
studied, many current theories of religious education will 
be discussed, the philosophy of current Christian ethics 
will be stated. One paper will show what training for 
patriotism does for character, and another the conflicting 
theories of character development in the home. 


In March existing agencies will be shown as they actu- 
ally work at the problem with different techniques. Leisure 
time agencies and their techniques, colleges and their 
techniques, homes, churches, schools and their techniques, 
are all being surveyed. The kind of character which 
business men want in their employees is being studied, 
together with the means they are employing to produce 
it. Inventories are being made of certain communities, 
to discover what the most influential agencies are, and 
how they are correlated or may be correlated to produce 
desired results. 

With this background we shall approach the Des 
Moines Convention, to study Character Education a 
Community Responsibility. 


It would enrich the program still further if members 
who know of significant experiments being conducted by 
churches, schools, libraries, homes, or any other agency, 
would write to the Secretaries of the Association regard- 
ing them. 
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EDITORIALS 


YOU MUST DIG DEEP IF YOU WOULD BUILD HIGH 


HE EMPHASIS upon comwunity 

responsibility for character building 
in connection with the approaching con- 
vention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, calls attention to a phase of the 
problem of religious education which does 
not always receive the attention it de- 
serves. I mean the necessity of enlisting 
in the support of any effective program 
cf character building those inherited loy- 
alties which have their roots in the past. 

A community is not simply a collection 
of individuals who happen to live in a cer- 
tain place and who for that reason have 
adopted certain rules for common action 
after the fashion of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. A community is a form of so- 
cial unity which results from the sharing 
of common memories, common convic- 
tions, and common purposes. It is a 
spiritual as well as a physical and a legal 
fact. Faith and loyalty are of its essence. 

Among the factors that go to the build- 
ing of an effective community, common 
memories hold a fundamental place. They 
supply the element of stability without 
which all planning is insecure. It is an 
inspiring thing to conceive a new ideal, 
and to embody it in an appropriate pro- 
gram; but unless that ideal rests upon a 
foundation deep enough and solid enough 
to resist the shocks of change, it will 
remain what it was at first—a soul with- 
out a body. 

This reminder is especially needed by 
us Americans. So many of our com- 
munities have sprung up within the mem- 
ory of living men that it is easy for us 
to overlook the longer history of which 
they are the fruitage. The buoyancy of 


the pioneer, who (as he believes) has 
turned his back upon the old civilization 
to build a new one, is still with us, and it 
affects among other things our attitude 
toward religion. Where everything is 
changing—the houses we live in, the 
clothes we wear—we ask ourselves, why 
should our religion alone remain the 
same? We forget that the new buildings 
rest on the same Mother Earth as the 
old, that the stories we pile one on an- 
other are held in their places by the same 
unchanging laws which served the Druid 
when he raised his primitive temple at 
Stonehenge, and the Greek when he 
planned the Parthenon. 

So there are facts of the spiritual life 
which are as unchanging as the law of 
the stars and of the tides, and if we are 
wise we shall not forget them. In our 
ideals as in our physical life we are the 
children of the past and we can expect no 
future worth the having that does not 
give full heed to its lessons. 

This is true of religious education, in 
ali of its aspects. There are elemental 
facts rooted in the distant past with 
which we must reckon, and loyalties that 
are the creation not of years but of the 
centuries. There is the Bible with its story 
of the creative days of our religion and 
of the dynamic personalities whose wit- 
ness to things done and to things experi- 
enced still makes it live for us; there is 
the Church with its tradition of two mil- 
lenniums and its store house of wisdom 
garnered through the ages; there are the 
creeds which perpetuate the convictions of 
the past and the liturgies which carry 
forward its worship into the present. To 
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suppose that one can teach religion who 
is ignorant of these things would be as 
foolish as to think one could understand 
Einstein who had not mastered the physics 


Newton knew, or biology without reck- - 


oning with Darwin. To imagine that one 
can create loyalty to his newer ideal who 
has not made his own all that is precious 
and abiding in the ideals of the past would 
be to misunderstand the very nature of 
loyalty. 

For those who are engaged in the 
work of religious education this warning 
is particularly timely. We are not simply 
theorists, interested in speculation about 
religion, but practical people who want 
to see religion effective in present day 
living. For this we need the cooperation 
and sympathy of all to whom religion is 
a living thing, and not least of those 
whose roots reach farthest into the past 
and whose reverence for the inherited 
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faith is most in evidence. If the new in 
which we believe is to last, it must not 
simply replace the old; it must grow out 
of the old, and preserve everything that 
is precious and enduring in its life. 

So when we meet at Des Moines to ex- 
change experiences which may shed light 
on our common task of character building, 
let us see to it that we go with an open 
mind. Let us welcome the last word of 
the new psychology if it has something 
helpful to say to us, but let us not be 
unmindful of the wisdom that has been 
gleaned by those who practiced the art 
of training souls long before the word 
“psychology” was invented. Let us put 
to each of those who gather in our fellow- 
ship this question: “What has your past 
brought to you that will be helpful to us 
in the present, as working side by side, we 
lay the foundation of enduring char- 
acter ?” 

Wiliam Adams Brown. 


THE CONVENTION PROGRAM GROWS 


HE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

for the Des Moines convention has 
consulted scores of specialists in religious 
education, education, sociology, psychi- 
atry, psychology, religion, recreation, gov- 
ernment, and other fields, asking their 
opinion concerning different emphases, 
points of view, and techniques which 
might be employed to advantage in the 
convention. Merely as_ representative 
of the type of response received, we pub- 
lish this letter from Professor Frank N. 
Freeman, of the School of Education, the 
University of Chicago. 

The convention problem is “Character 
Education a Community Responsibility.” 
The date is April 3rd to 5th, and the place, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“IT have read over with interest the 
general plan for a program of the Re- 


ligious Education Association. I like 
particularly the emphasis upon fact find- 
ing procedure. It seems to me that it is 
essential that we know the facts in order 
that we may be able to judge what course 
to follow. Furthermore, I think it is very 
necessary that we should have as com- 
plete knowledge as possible of the various 
social community groups, their organiza- 
tion and their attitudes. 

“T am not sure, however, that I fully 
agree with the position that the study of 
social groups comes first and that the 
theory of character and character for- 
mation is to be derived wholly from 
this study of social groups. It seems 
to me that in the last analysis the 
study of the individual comes first. I 
say this without in any sense im- 
plying that there is any antithesis between 
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the study of groups and of individuals. 
The two studies are complementary, of 
course. We must know what character is, 
however, before we can tell whether one 
type or another type of community has 
the most favorable effect upon the forma- 
tion of character. Of course we often 
assume a definition and regard it as 
axiomatic, but I am sure that a study of 
different conceptions of desirable char- 
acter traits would indicate that this pro- 
cedure is not the correct one. 

“I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that we should start out with a 
philosophical or even an ordinary ethical 
discussion of character. What I have in 
mind is a more strictly psychological 
examination which will enable us to char- 
acterize different types of persons and 
from this to derive a general psychologi- 
cal description of variations in the com- 
binations of traits or behavior which we 
call character. This should not be a 
merely theoretical study, but should be 
based upon discussion of actual individ- 
uals. The so called virtues are traditional 
formulations of desirable elements in 
character, but I think these require a re- 
examination in the fashion which I have 
suggested. Perhaps such an examination 
would show that desirable traits differ 
somewhat according to the circumstances. 
Whether a particular community would 


have a beneficial effect on the individuals 
would depend partly on what type of 
character we think it desirable to develop. 

“In this connection there is a broad 
contrast in ideals which would have a 
bearing on our notion of the desirability 
of various social influences or types of 
training. I refer to the contrast between 
individualism and social conformity. This 
contrast sets up a real problem to the 
teacher, the parent, and the individual. 
The ultimate solution will lie in the study 
of an effect of the emphasis on the one 
or the other upon the happiness and well 
being of the individuals who compose the 
society. 

“Another important problem which I 
think should be considered is the relation 
of inherited traits or tendencies to envir- 
onmental influences in determining the 
individual’s behavior. 

“You will see from the general trend 
of my remarks that while I regard the 
study of social organization as being 
vital, I do not believe the problem of 
character formation can ultimately be 
solved by such study alone. In fact, I be- 
lieve it is secondary to the study of the 
individual. 

“T am interested in the general plan for 
the meetings, and shall be glad to attend 
and participate.” 

Frank N. Freeman.” 


STUDENTS AND THEIR ELDERS 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFER- 

ENCE of the Student Association of 
Middle Atlantic Theological Seminaries 
was held at Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., November 15 to 17. There 
were eighty-four official delegates, stu- 
dents from twenty-one seminaries, in at- 
tendance. All evangelical Protestant 
groups, and all schools of thought, rang- 
ing from the Quaker and Church of God 
at one extreme to the High Church Epis- 


copalian at the other, were thus repre- 
sented. 

The first point to notice, perhaps, is 
that the conference. was in charge of 
the students themselves. All officers of 
the Association are drawn from seminary 
student bodies. They, through their ap- 
pointed committees, chose the general 
theme for discussion at the conference, 
drew up the entire program, and invited 
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the speakers and leaders. Students were 
at all times in control of the machinery— 
but their elders made the addresses and 
led the thinking. 

The announcements of the conference 
stated: “Our purpose is to foster fellow- 
ship and mutual understanding among 
the various seminaries through discus- 
sions of questions of common interest, 
yet upon which we differ in attitude and 
approach. We seek to develop coopera- 
tion through a concerted study of prob- 
lems that confront the whole group. The 
purpose of the conference this year is to 
give careful consideration to the growing 
problem of the place of worship in the 
churches of today.’””’ As worded by the 
program committee, the general theme 
reads: “How to make God real to men 
in worship.” 

Three avenues of approach led to the 
consideration of the theme. First, five ex- 
amples of worship services—as practical 
illustrations in creating spiritual values— 
among which was one conducted by an 
Episcopalian rector in his own church, 
one an early morning Roman Catholic 
Mass, and one at the Quaker Meeting 
House; second, eight addresses on differ- 
ent phases of worship, given by promin- 
ent professors or ministers, and cover- 
ing such subjects as: What do we expect 
to happen in worship? The value of 
ritual in worship. The influence of sur- 
roundings in worship. The influence of 
the sermon ; third, four discussion groups, 
in charge of “experienced leaders.” 

Upon first acquaintance with this pro- 
gram, the question that immediately arose 
in the writer’s mind was something as 
follows: Why should worship be chosen 
as the theme for the conference? Does 
it indicate that these young men, prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry, have found 
that the Christian church has failed, not 
in its social contacts and services, not in 
its practical community activities, but in 
that which has traditionally been con- 
sidered its fundamental task—the bring- 


ing of men and women into fellowship 
with the greatest of all Reality which has 
been called God? Are these students 
really questioning whether there is any- 
thing “real” in the service of worship 
today? Whether it has any meaning for 
the young people of this present genera- 
tion? Whether God himself is real to 
them? Whether in its service of worship 
the church is merely perpetuating an an- 
achronism in form, thought and verbal 
expression? Were these questions really 
bothering students? If so, they were cer- 
tainly challenging and disturbing ques- 
tions. 

As to the conference itself, one ques- 
tioned why the students themselves 
should not conduct all meetings, deliver 
the addresses, and lead the discussions! 
The pronouncements of preachers and 
professors are almost certain to be, not 
the free findings of a youthful questing 
mind, but rather the platitudes of a mind 
which has conformed under the stress of 
tradition or exacting necessity. Seminary 
students should be capable not only of 
setting up their program but of giving 
it expression also. 

In the discussion groups, a number of 
which the writer attended, there was little 
evidence of a scientific approach to the 
subjects. The positions of the speakers 
were seldom, if ever, challenged. One 
waited in vain for anything in the way 
of a radical uprising of the students to 
tackle the problems for themselves, 
though there was abundant indication of 
dissatisfaction with conditions as they are. 
The addresses were received largely as 
fine inspirational talks—which they were. 
Were the students overawed, as usual, 
by the dignity and wisdom of their elders? 

Few of the speakers seemed to come to 
grips with their topics. What is wor- 
ship? Who or what is God? What is 


meant by making him “real”? How rela- 
tive are these terms? It is very easy for 
a speaker to report his own experiences 
in the ministry in regard to worship with- 





out touching the problem in the mind of 
his student audience. This, it seemed to 
the writer, sometimes occurred. 


Finally, one questions the wisdom or 
propriety of conducting sample forms of 
worship service. The scientific testing 
and evaluating of such forms is akin to 
testing the efficacy. of prayer—and as 
worthless, if not sacrilegious. 

The chief contribution of the confer- 
ence, as is generally the case, seems to 
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have been the fellowship and goodwill 
engendered. It is an excellent thing for 
students from such extremes of theologi- 
cal thinking and training to come together 
for mutual understanding and the discus- 
sion of their common problems as future 
ministers to men and women of twentieth 
century America. Henceforth may the 
students more directly tackle their own 
problems! It will be all to the good. 


R. E. E. Harkness. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL MEETS 


HEN AN ORGANIZATION de- 

liberately sets itself the task of 
serious stock taking with a view to en- 
larging and strengthening its work and 
to extending it into new areas, it is 
clearly evident that it has real vitality. 
When this occurs after twenty years of 
existence, at about which time there 
often sets in a spirit of complacency and 
a tendency to consolidate activity within 
lines of recognized and comfortable suc- 
cess, then the vitality seems to be more 
than ordinary. 

To this kind of task the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
set itself at its Sixth Quadrennial Meet- 
ing at Rochester, N. Y., December 5-11, 
1928. 


The measure of success and the ear- 
nest for the future lay not so much in 
the number and nature of resolutions 
passed, as in the manner in which the 
Council carried on its work and the spirit 
in which it faced the problems confront- 
ing it. The manner was business like 
and educational; the spirit was courage- 
ous and Christlike. No incidents were 


more indicative of the spirit than those 
in which Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Howard University, and Rabbi 
Bernstein, of Rochester, in language of 
which there could be no misunderstand- 
ing, spoke of the thoroughly un-Christian 


practices of the churches, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, theological 
seminaries, and Christians at large, in 
their treatment of Negroes and Jews. 
‘That this was wholesome was evidenced 
by the hearty applause that greeted the 
appeals of each speaker respectively as 
he urged the application of Christian 
principles in these relationships by Chris- 
tian people. 

The methods used in the meeting are 
worthy of special mention. They gave 
evidence of careful preparation through- 
out. The main features of the program 
were these: 

1. “An intensive study of the present 
situation in the field of Christian coopera- 
tion and unity, and a consideration of 
future possibilities.” These were con- 
ducted as discussions, there being no pre- 
pared address in this part of the pro- 
gram. These sessions occupied the fore- 
noons of Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, and to some extent of Monday and 
Tuesday. 

2. “Deliberations as to the programs 
and policies to be followed by the various 
commissions and departments of the Fed- 
eral Council during the coming quadren- 
nium, or to closely related topics.” These 
occupied the afternoons. 

3. “Outstanding phases of current 
Christian interest.” These were dealt 
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with in public meetings and dinners in 
the evenings and on Sunday. 

4. Special subjects such as motion pic- 
tures, certain phases of race relations 
work, etc., were arranged for at break- 
fast and luncheon meetings. 


5. Worship had a definite place in the 
program, the meetings of each day be- 
ing stopped promptly at twelve o’clock 
for a half hour of devotion arranged by 
a special committee. Sunday morning 
was left free of meetings in order that 
the delegates might attend the regular 
church services according to their choice. 
A number of churches were supplied 
with speakers from the personnel of the 
meeting, while the “Council sermon” was 
preached by the new president of the 
Council, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, at 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church. 


This was a splendid layout for a six 
day meeting — comprehensive, thorough, 
balanced—but it showed signs of break- 
ing under its own weight before the close, 
and the last two days gave decided evi- 
dence of weariness on the part of the 
delegates and a desire to push things 
along without the due consideration given 
during the first three days. 


One significant feature of any such 
meeting is the opportunity it affords for 
personal fellowship and exchange of 
opinion on the part of those attending. 
Friends meet from various parts of the 
country, and there is the desire not only 
to visit but to seek extended conversa- 
tions for the exchange of experience. 
Numerous caucuses of one sort or an- 
other spring up. These unofficial, casual, 
little groups are not only numerous and 
occupy much of one’s time, but are of 
great importance. Some of the best 
work is done in them. Men will have 
them, and either the sleeping hours or 
the regular sessions will be short changed 
in order to get them in. A program 
should not be so full as not to allow sev- 
eral hours each day apart from meet- 
ings, meals, and rest for this purpose. 


The program at Rochester was too full 
for the best results. 


In this meeting, as in most gatherings 
of the sort, there was little time for per- 
sonal thought or reflection, or even for 
reading the material supposed to be mas- 
tered by each one. The material was in 
such fine form this year and bore so di- 
rectly upon the considerations before the 
meeting that one can not but think that 
if there could have been a free hour for 
this, even though cut off from the sched- 
ule for discussion, it would have been a 
gain. To inaugurate such a change, 
however, would be a bold step, even for 
the Federal Council. 


The “material” for the meetings was 
prepared unusually well. The “reports” 
were brief but comprehensive, and furn- 
ished a splendid book of reference and 
reading. Particular mention should be 
made of the “Data Book,” which con- 
stituted something new in conference 
procedure and is a real contribution to 
method. It was carefully prepared by 
a large committee, of which Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, of Columbus, Ohio, President 
Emeritus of Ohio State University, was 
chairman. It provided a basis of fact 
for the discussions. The first part of 
thirty pages was an admirable summary 
statement on “Trends in Life and 
Thought Affecting Religion.” This was 
followed by four other chapters as fol- 
lows: “The Church and Rural Life,” 
“The Church and the City,” “The Ap- 
proach to the World Community,” and 
“The Present Status of the Cooperative 
Movement in Religion,’ making alto- 
gether a pamphlet of eighty-eight pages. 
These last four chapters were the themes 
for the morning discussion periods. 


A closer coordination in theme be- 
tween the parts of each daily program 
doubtless would have made possible a 
better synthesis of each day’s work and 
of the meeting as a whole. In this con- 
nection, the worship period hardly made 
the contribution one would expect. When 
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it was reached at the end ot several 
hours of discussion, the delegates were 
tired and many had left. Those remain- 
ing were not in a group, and the room 
by this time was untidy. It was hardly 
a worship setting. If it had been possi- 
ble to have withdrawn to a quiet, or- 
derly room with those who cared to wor- 
ship, it would have been much better. 

The participation in the discussion was 
of a high order, what was said being to 
the point as a rule, without wasting of 
words, and said in clear forceful lan- 
guage. Particular mention should be 
made of the splendid manner in which 
the women and the Negro delegates ac- 
quitted themselves. 


Further be it said to the credit of the 
Council that here was a meeting in which 
no one had any bother, legally or socially, 
because of sex or race. The Council 
lived equality. 

There were plenty of resolutions, but 
the spirit back of them is much more 
than that. The determination to be 
Christian in reality in every phase of 
social and economic relationship, to face 
all problems honestly, however incrim- 
inating for ourselves and our institutions, 
and to work together in an ever expand- 
ing service to mankind through the Chris- 
tian churches, seemed to be the syn- 
thesis for action coming out of this Sixth 
Quadrennial Meeting. 

R. L. Ewing. 


TURNING THE SEARCHLIGHT ON TABOO 


HE BIBLE contains many “thou- 
shalt-nots” which cannot be explained 
either on the basis of social utility or of 
moral value. Why certain food and drink 
is to be avoided, why distinctions are 
made between ritually clean and unclean 
animals, why firstlings and sacrificial meat 
are reserved for the priest, why feasts 
and days of rest are to be observed—all 
these regulations are accepted without 
question as a part of a revealed religious 
code or are rationalized as the means of 
serving hygienic, moral, or spiritual ends. 
The origin of these prohibitions may 
fail to describe fully the function that 
these laws have had in the development 
of a religious communal life, but a fuller 
knowledge of the primitive mind helps to 
clarify the mental process by which man 
attained greater freedom of action and a 
larger horizon of outlook. 

We have relied upon philology and ar- 
chaeology to inform us concerning the 
origins of religious life. Those ancient 
texts find a living commentary in the 
studies of contemporaneous savage life 


which anthropology affords, since the sur- 
vivals of primitive thought and action still 
operative in backward society reveal the 
mind of early man in his struggle with 
the riddle of existence. 

We note the confused reasoning and 
the baffled feelings of primitive man; 
faced with the marvels of birth and 
growth, with the mystery of pain and 
death, transferring his emotion to inani- 
mate nature. Early man seeks protection 
from these unseen forces of nature by 
regulating his own conduct in a manner 
which will secure for him protection and 
immunity. Believing that every object 
connected with the Divine is dangerous 
because it contains a mysterious “spirit- 
ual electricity” or “mana,” he will take 
pains to circumvent this danger and to 
hand down to posterity the rules which 
govern the handling of “holy,” and there- 
fore dangerous, objects. 

The Polynesian word “taboo” means 
“well marked” and from the prohibitions 
found among these people we can piece 
together some of the mental patterns that 
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have gone into the making of these early 
“thou-shalt-nots.” W. Robertson Smith, 
James G. Frazer, and other students have, 
pointed to the resemblance of prohibitions 
found in the Bible and the taboos of 
primitive peoples. Such analogy indi- 
cates the antiquity, but not the historical 
development or the religious value of 
these regulations. It is well to bear in 
mind the words of Professor Jastrow, 
“that although the Pentateuchal Codes are 
as full of ritual as are the incantation 
texts of Babylonia and Assyria, they are 
demarcated by a trait of stern ethical 
idealism.”’ 

Taboos taken over from primitive life 
are rationalized and sublimated by a later 
and therefore a more sophisticated age. 
The old custom has been retained after a 
new reason has been found. In this proc- 
ess of rationalization, a subtle mind is 
employed in the interests of piety. The 
crude belief that touching the Holy Ark 
kills, as in the case of Uzza, or that con- 
tact with the holy blood of the King car- 
ries a “holy” infection into the camp, will 
explain why the armour bearer of King 
Saul was put to death by soldiers of King 
David. 


With the growth of culture, the dread 
of physical injury is transformed into 
moral scruples or religious awe. The 
Sanctuary as an asylum for homicides is 
found among many peoples, but it is nota- 
ble that the Bible denies such shelter to 
the murderer: “thou shalt take him from 
mine altar that he may die” (Exod. 21: 
14). That the stranger is to become the 


priest in the Sanctuary of the future is 
the hope expressed by Isaiah (66:6,7). 
The Bible shows the constant sublimation 
of the cruder, more primitive idea of holi- 
ness as the prophetic view gained ascend- 
ancy in Israel. 

Not only do the customs and rites of 
organized religion today show traces of 
primitive taboo, but modern theological 
concepts are likewise indebted to the un- 
derlying fears of early man. Modern 
theology uses the terms “sin,” “atone- 
ment,” “blessing,” and the like. In fact, 
the entire nomenclature of modern the- 
ology is colored by primitive fear modi- 
fied and sublimated by later rationaliza- 
tions. Early fears developed into ideas 
of reverence and moral scruples, and in 
such a connection historic justice calls for 
the gratitude by posterity to those ancient 
searchers for truth and light, who, though 
dwelling in the twilight of culture, may 
have groped and erred and stumbled, but 
whose struggle with the riddle of the uni- 
verse has helped in the shaping of a 
sublime conception of man’s place in the 
world and has revealed the deeper mean- 
ing of life. Those untutored progenitors 
of the human race have bequeathed unto 
posterity the seed out of which have come 
the rich spiritual harvests of the past and 
which still hold the rich promises of the 
future. 

The large problem of the present is to 
take full advantage of the richness of 
present harvests, and in the process to 
leave behind the outgrown taboos which 
were their source. 

Jacob Singer. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AMONG THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS 


GrorGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


N ANY STUDY of religious educa- 

tion among the ancient Hebrews one 
must bear in mind that in the earliest 
forms of their religion the Hebrews are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the na- 
tions which surrounded them. They 
shared in the practices and the ideals of 
tribal groups of their time. Their God 
was a tribal God. Their religion presup- 
posed a community of life with their God 
in such human activities as eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, walking, fighting, laughing, 
and the like. Go as far back as we may, 
however, we fail to find a point in the 
development of the Hebrews’ religion 
where their God was not distinguished 
by morality, albeit a morality to be judged 
according to the times. Always there is 
among the people a moral consciousness 
which entails moral responsibility to a 
moral God. 

One can only discover the substance of 
the religious education of the times by 
looking into the religious customs and 
habits of the period, for the objective of 
religious education was the production of 
a growing number of worthy members of 
the family, the tribe, or the agricultural 
community. If we discover what the 
adult population believed, and how they 
acted in accordance with this belief, we 
shall find the body of truth or practice 
in which the children were trained and 
the social and religious atmosphere from 
which they absorbed further training. 

In an agricultural period as early as 
that of the Judges, for instance, we find 
the crude anthropomorphic ideas of Je- 
hovah already described, and the rude 
rock altars upon which the families of 


Gideon and Samson were accustomed, 
without priest or elaborate rites, to offer 
their simple sacrifices, expecting in return 
the immediate blessing which they craved. 
We find evidences of toleration of human 
sacrifice as in the case of Jephthah’s 
daughter and the tradition of Abraham, 
and violation of the law of hospitality 
as in the case of the killing of Sisera by 
Jael when he had taken refuge in her 
home, and numerous occasions upon 
which deceit seems to have been not only 
sanctioned but directed by Jehovah. One 
could catalog a long list of crimes against 
society which are utterly at variance with 
Christian teaching and yet which seem to 
have been approved, or at least not dis- 
approved, by these early communities. 

Although polygamy was the custom and 
women were counted as property, ro- 
mances were not uncommon, as we dis- 
cover from stories such as that of Isaac 
and Rebecca. Such qualities as courage, 
illustrated in the story of Gideon, testify 
tc the existence of a spirit of self sacri- 
fice. No doubt underneath the occasional 
spectacular manifestations of life which 
the Bible records there was a steady cur- 
rent of wholesome living and a struggle 
to merit the favor of a God who required 
men to live at their best. 

Perhaps the most significant and en- 
couraging thing which we see in relation 
to religious education is the intensity of 
family life and feeling. In a social atmos- 
phere which threw all the responsibility 
of life upon the family and made that 
family responsible to God for the con- 
duct of its members, and the carrying on 
of its traditions into the future, the re- 
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sponse of the family must have been 
great. Children were regarded as a special 
blessing from Jehovah, frequently sent in 
answer to prayer, and were trained with 
care, for parents felt a special responsibil- 
ity to Jehovah for them. 

This family and community life was 
the source of ideals for the children. Edu- 
cation was sharing of custom, privilege, 
beliefs, hopes, and expectations with the 
family. The desire for the favor of God, 
whose presence was always felt, whose 
manifestations were always visible in the 
phenomena of nature, whose rewards and 
punishment might be instantaneous, was 
felt by the children even as by the adult 
members of the community. The reality 
of God was the background of all life. 

There was no organized priesthood. 
The father performed the functions of the 
priest, although at some of the rude sanc- 
tuaries there were gathered priests who 
seem to have had some special deference 
paid to them. The law was administered 
by local judges whose decisions were oral 
and whose guide was custom. There was 
ro widespread and well defined knowledge 
of such laws as already may have been 
put into written form, and the legal aspect 
of life would scarcely enter into the ex- 
perience of childhood and youth. Yet the 
strongly humanitarian written law of 
later years defining obligations to orphans, 
widows, and slaves must have had its 
roots in the kindly custom of this period. 

When two or three centuries have 
passed, one finds a very different status 
of society, a different approach to the 
conception of God, a greatly expanded 
idealism, and a practical application of a 
higher stage of morality to common life. 
These rapid changes were to a great ex- 
tent brought about by the contact of 
Israel as an organized political entity with 
her more powerful neighbors. It is im- 
possible justly to estimate the effect of 
all this on the Hebrew home, which still 
remained the educational unit for the 
Hebrew child. 
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The conflict of religious principles 
precipitated by the work of Elijah repre- 
sented an uncertainty in the minds of the 
people as to the source of the activ- 
ities of nature. The God of the land was 
the source of fertility of all kinds and of 
the prosperity which resulted. Who was 
the God of the land. Elijah’s revolt 
raised the issue not alone as to whether 
Jezebel’s particular Baal, who was a for- 
eign Baal and might easily be excluded 
from the worship of the Hebrews, was a 
god, but whether the old Baals of Canaan, 
to which large numbers of the people had 
paid tribute, and from which they still 
expected blessings, had any power or were 
worthy of the name of gods at all. Openly 
the issue is between Jezebel and her co- 
horts and Elijah and the prophets of 
Jehovah, but the matter went much deeper 
and struck at the very roots of custom 
which had permitted worshipers of Jeho- 
vah to recognize the local Baals. 

The youth must necessarily have shared 
in the partisanship of this situation, and 
although to many of them the gaiety and 
the splendor of the worship that sur- 
rounded the altar of the queen might be 
most enticing, the thoughtful ones were 
struggling in their own minds to know the 
truth in regard to Jehovah’s relation to 
his people and to the rest of the world. 
At all events, the traditions of the family 
received a frightful blow when the king, 
in violation of precedent and through the 
machinations of Jezebel, secured the death 
of Naboth and the possession of a portion 
of his family inheritance as a palace gar- 
den. What were parents in northern Israel 
saying to their children about this act of 
the king, which would undoubtedly be 
talked about far from its geographical 
center? Were there many youths who in 
their hearts admired the independence and 
the courage of Elijah, but who could not 
openly join his party? Even children 


might be tempted to try out Baal and 
Jehovah to see in which direction prayer 
was most effectual. 
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But even the revolution of Elijah was 
local, and we can only think of it as a 
spectacular point which emphasizes a 
movement which was going on all over 
the land, an emerging of the importance 
of Jehovah as compared with the gods of 
the other nations, and also an increasing 
emphasis upon his moral requirements in 
continually enlarging spheres of life. A 
king might not now steal another man’s 
wife as David had done. A king might 
not ally himself with another nation 
through the worship of the gods of that 
nation as Ahab was doing. What debat- 
ing societies families and communities 
would become in this period and how 
deeply would what might be called the 
religious education of the children and 
youth be embedded in the social struc- 
ture. Yet it is doubtful if anybody ever 
talked about religious education. All edu- 
cation was religious. 

It was in this period that religious lead- 
ers resorted to a method of teaching more 
systematic than in the past. The proph- 
ets had assumed a position of leadership 
bringing them into sharp contrast with 
the court and political leaders. Of the 
prophetic group those who were able to 
command the ear of the people must nec- 
essarily have been few; only Elijah and 
Elisha stand out conspicuously in the 
scanty records, and Elisha was rather a 
player of politics than a defender of the 
faith. 

Doubtless many elements enter into the 
formation about this time of historico- 
religious documents. The moral character 
of Jehovah and his requirements could 
not be adequately interpreted to the 
growing population of either north or 
south without some written basis, and 
a new instrument for the instruction of 
old and young appears in two documents, 
one originating in the north and one in 
the south, each of them purporting to be 
a history of Israel, but clearly religious 
documents designed to show the way in 
which Jehovah had dealt with the people 


of his choice, directing history in which 
every person of renown had been spe- 
cially raised up to do some great deed, or 
to perform some great service for the 
people of Jehovah. The patriarchs were 
represented as men of destiny moved by 
the hand of Jehovah, and Moses was his 
spokesman. David was his ideal king. 
Through the influence of the prophets 
the kingdom had been divided because a 
sovereign had become too much enam- 
ored of the glories of the outside nations 
and too much infected with the customs 
cf the monarchs of other countries. 

In these documents there was a stand- 
ardization of knowledge and tradition 
and of the conceptions of God which, few 
as copies might be and difficult as promul- 
gation might prove, certainly had their 
effect in standardizing thought and in the 
education of youth. The wonderful 
stories of the past, and the constant re- 
iteration of the punishments and rewards 
which had been administered by Jehovah, 
would bring this about. Here were vivid 
iliustrations of the advantages of obe- 
dience to those better customs and higher 
religious concepts which had survived in 
the process of social evolution. This 
must also have been a period of evolving 
law, for law is the expression of custom 
and precedent rather than the imposition 
of ideals from a higher source.* 

The eighth century B. C. marks a great 
advance in the progress of religious ideal- 
ism among the Hebrews. It occurred, 
however, not so much in the standards 
of common life as in the appearance of 


1Professor J. M. P. Smith, in The Moral Life of 
the Hebrews, summarizes all this period as one in 
which social life and welfare, the family, the clan, 
the tribe, took precedence of the individual’s inter- 
ests. While laws and customs protected strangers, 
foreigners as such had no claims upon Hebrews. Blood 
revenge had been modified by the establishment of 
asylums to which the accidental murderer might flee. 
Polygamy was in good repute, yet family affection 
also appears. Slavery was modified by the penali- 
zation of cruel treatment by masters, and was tempo- 
rary in character. Bravery was highly esteemed. 
Gratitude for favors received, honesty and justice 
were indispensable. The beauty of true friendship 
stirred the common heart. There was reverence for 
parents and for the purity of family life, respect for 
property rights, and the demand for truth in legal 
matters. Even covetousness was included in the sins 
of the decalogue. 
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a succession of men whose passion for 
the interpretation of God led them to ex- 
pose with bitter denunciation the evils of 
their day. These evils were perhaps no 
more rampant than in early days, but 
they seemed to the prophets to be effec- 
tual barriers to the fulfillment of Jeho- 
vah’s promise of protection and loyalty 
to his people. The confidence of the peo- 
ple in the impossibility of any break be- 
tween Jehovah and the nation had been 
reinforced by documentary evidence, but 
the eighth century prophets repudiated 
this notion, continually asserting that the 
relation between Jehovah and his people 
would stand only so long as they lived 
in accordance with his ideals. These men 
picked out, so to speak, particular phases 
of religious and social life which they 
claimed were antagonistic to the princi- 
ples of Jehovah, principles with which the 
people were perfectly familiar and which 
they could not conscientiously violate. 
Amos, the first of these great personages, 
takes a phrase in which the people 
had gloried, believing it to represent some 
great future day of supreme blessing, the 
“Day of Jehovah.” He uses it as a whip 
in the chastisement of the people for their 
injustice, their extravagance, their disre- 
gard of human rights. He claims that 
this day will be a day of darkness and 
desolation, of war and disaster. 

It is interesting to reflect that, to all 
outward appearances, this was one of 
the most ideal periods in Israel’s history. 
The nation was at peace. Wealth was 
abundant. The arts of civilization were 
developing within Israel and_ being 
brought to her from the ends of the earth. 
Not only so, but the ritual of religion 
had never been so rich nor the sanctuaries 
of Jehovah so numerous and elaborately 
conducted. Amos was not a discoverer 
of the beauty of justice or the certain 
penalties of injustice, but the multiplica- 
tion of the population, increased riches, 
closer contacts with foreign nations, nat- 
ural commercial ambitions, had intensi- 
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fied the situation, and Amos, with keener 
sense of social justice, saw Jehovah as 
the embodiment of that justice and sensed 
the trend toward social disintegration. 

Amos was also too broad to permit of 
his conceiving of God as related to Israel 
alone. Jehovah had a moral standard, a 
humanitarian ideal, to which the nations 
of the earth must conform or suffer pun- 
ishment. Amos scouted all claims which 
the Hebrews might have upon Jehovah as 
their tribal god, proclaiming that only 
on the moral basis can there be any re- 
lation to him. Their nearness to Jeho- 
vah only increased their responsibility. 
While the weak were being oppressed by 
the strong, while the rich were becoming 
wealthy at the expense of the poor, while 
prayers were being said by people whose 
lives repudiated their prayers, Jehovah 
had no protection for his people. War 
would certainly come and sweep them 
away. 

Amos was followed shortly by another 
prophet, Hosea, a resident of the north- 
ern kingdom. National prosperity had 
waned. Enemies were arising in the 
north. Hosea’s interest was centered upon 
the necessity of loyalty to Jehovah if the 
nation was to be saved from extinction. 
With a tenderness that is a great con- 
trast to the severity of Amos, Hosea avers 
again and again that it is the ignorance 
of the people of the character of God and 
his demands that is at the heart of their 
difficulty. The teachers to whom they 
should have Jooked for guidance have 
themselves betrayed their trust. There is 
no truth, mercy, or knowledge of God. 
Priests sell themselves for money, princes 
are corrupt, lying and theft, drunkenness, 
broken faith, stealing, cheating—all these 
are substituted for those things that Je- 
hovah requires, righteousness, justice, 
lovingkindness, mercy, and faithfulness. 
Hosea cannot conceive of Jehovah as tol- 
erating the crimes of his people, and yet 
with heart breaking tenderness he mourns 
as with God himself over the apostasy 
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of the people, and hopes without anticipa- 
tion that the love of Jehovah will move 
their hearts toward him once more. 

Perhaps also the experience which 
Isaiah relates, through which he claims 
that there came to him the divine call to 
preach to his people, is an indication of 
the delicacy and the height of religious 
idealism, which presents always a God of 
supreme holiness—‘The Holy One of 
Israel.” He tells us of visiting the temple 
just at the time when a national as well 
as religious problem was in the minds of 
the people. The leper king had died. 
Report said he had been stricken with 
leprosy while attempting to usurp the 
office of a priest by himself offering a 
sacrifice upon the temple altar, and his 
death brought afresh to the minds of the 
people the reputed cause of his leprosy. 
Isaiah, walking in the temple, perhaps 
sharing in the common belief in regard to 
the cause of the king’s disease, had a 
vision of Jehovah. His glory filled the 
temple, and hovering cherubim and sera- 
phim proclaimed him unspeakably holy. 
Isaiah himself, with lips cleansed by the 
touch of a coal from the altar brought by 
one of the angelic beings, felt himself 
chosen for the task of showing to an 
unclean people the moral requirements of 
a holy God such as he had experienced. 
The ritual of sacrifice had never been re- 
pudiated by the prophets. Its misuse was 
the cause of their displeasure—the grow- 
ing dependence on ritual rather than upon 
conduct as the means of securing the 
favor of God. Again and again Isaiah 
puts ritual in its place and demands that 
the people shall approach Jehovah with 
clean hands and pure heart. 

The fact that the period of Isaiah? was 





2Another voice, possibly out of these times, but 
many think later, happily sums up his religious ideal 
in the now well known words: ‘“‘Wherewith shall I 
come before Jehovah and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? Will Jehovah be pleased with 
thousands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


followed by the blackest record in Israel’s 
developing religious history simply shows 
how much faster social evils and national 
pride grew than the ideals upheld by the 
prophets; but the ideals were there, and 
no prophet was without disciples. After 
two reigns, in which for half a century 
the prophets had no voice, a reformation 
came under the young King Josiah, who 
had been trained in secret by priests and 
prophets. 

One has only to picture the youth of 
Israel growing up in families living in 
the midst of such radical political changes, 
such uncertainty of religious views (for 
no doubt the opposers of the prophets 
spoke as loudly as the prophets themselves 
and sometimes, as history shows, with 
more effect), to realize how deep was the 
struggle for freedom of thought. On the 
middle ground between those family 
groups which repudiated the prophets and 
those which rose with them to new heights 
of religious enthusiasm must have been 
many of the young and inexperienced, 
but nobleminded, who knew not which 
way to turn in their religious thinking. 
We have always to remember that the 
Bible records the historical picture which 
the prophet chose to show. The common, 
everyday run of life must be imagined. 

In the reign of Josiah there came into 
being an instrument of religious educa- 
tion, the purpose of which was to teach 
some very definite religious ideas. It 
was probably the outcome of the com- 
bined efforts of priests and prophets in 
a hopelessly confused religious period, 
when all followers of Jehovah were in 
disfavor, and Jerusalem was filled with 
evidences of the worship of other gods 
and the religious practices of other na- 
tions. A code of laws was found by serv- 
ants of the young king Josiah in the tem- 
ple, where possibly it had remained con- 
cealed for a long time. This book bears 
definite testimony to the attitude of 
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priest and prophet toward the training of 
children, in the following words: 

“Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one 
Jehovah: and thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be upon thy 
heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall 
be for fronilets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates.” 

Literal obedience to these instructions 
may have been long in penetrating the 
family life of the times, but a later period 
shows that it was observed as a sacred 
command, and not only was this injunc- 
tion literally obeyed, but numerous others 
of the same sort. 

This central portion of the book of 
Deuteronomy, the new legal document, 
lays great emphasis upon the idea of one 
God whose worship may be carried on of- 
ficially at but one place, the temple in 
Jerusalem. Although the tone of the code 
is essentially ethical and religious rather 
than ritualistic, this emphasis upon a place 
and a dedicated priesthood certainly in- 
volved new recognition and elaboration 
of ritual. 

One can hardly believe that it did not 
also strike a blow at the family aspect 
of religion. Hitherto sanctuaries near at 
hand might be used and the sacrificial 
rites be enjoyed along with the immediate 
life of the community. But now in many 
cases a long journey must be made and 
children would be left behind. Elabora- 
tions of sacrificial ritual would need to be 
explained by those who were more com- 
petent to interpret their significance than 
all parents might be expected to be. 
Doubtless before this, with the coming in 
of more wealth and closer contact with 
foreign nations, parents who were rich 
had delegated their teaching task to 
others. Now the poor families, espe- 
cially those living at a distance from 
Jerusalem, might easily, if they had not 
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already done so, drift into the more con- 
veniently practiced religious rites of for- 
eign neighbors or turn their backs on re- 
ligion entirely. Probably the early years 
of Jeremiah, a prophet of this period, 
were devoted to propaganda in connection 
with this new code of Deuteronomy. The 
code had gathered up all that was best 
from the past and incorporated new laws 
needed at the time. It gave to all life 
a religious emphasis which made the bless- 
ings of this life depend absolutely upon 
obedience to the laws of Jehovah alone, 
and recited dire punishments for those 
who disobeyed the laws or who recognized 
other gods. The great redeeming feature 
of the book was the gracious personality 
of Jehovah which pervades it, and invites 
not only the obedience of his people but 
their love as well. 

But the greatest period of religious de- 
velopment of the Hebrews and the great- 
est religious discoveries were yet to be 
made. Amos and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
seem clearly to have thought of God as 
the God of the universe. But how little 
that conception of God penetrated the 
thinking of the people is shown by the 
utter religious desolation which came to 
them in the Babylonian captivity. After 
years of warning and fruitless effort on 
the part of the prophets to keep them 
loyal to the yoke of Babylon under which 
they had fallen, the city of Jerusalem and 
the temple of Jehovah were finally de- 
stroyed and all but a worthless remnant 
cf the people were carried off into Baby- 
lonia. 

This occurred in 587 B. C. Jeremiah, 
perhaps the most interesting of all the 
prophetic figures, had consistently bat- 
tered away at the traditional belief that 
Jehovah would not allow his city to be 
destroyed. He had counseled quiet under 
the Babylonian yoke ; he had exhorted the 
people to change their social and moral 
attitudes ; he had nearly lost his life re- 
peatedly in his efforts to turn them from 
the worship of the gods of other nations 
and keep them faithful to Jehovah; and 
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they left him still struggling with the 
remnant in the land of Palestine, while 
in Babylon the captive people were set- 
tling down for what they hoped would be 
but a brief stay. 

But the years passed and no relief 
came, The old men died, the children 
grew up. Babylon was pleasant to them. 
Homes were built and fortunes grew. 
The gods of Babylon were very good to 
these new residents. Why trouble about 
Jehovah, who had been faithless to his 
people and allowed them to be cut off? 
This was doubtless the tenor of thought 
of many of the Jews in Babylonia. 

But there were others, among them 
idealists like Ezekiel, whose heart was set 
upon a restoration of Jerusalem as a great 
ecclesiastical city under the immediate su- 
pervision of Jehovah, holy, governed by 
regulations which all men should know 
and understand, and where there would 
be no sin and no displeasure of Jehovah. 
There was also one called Isaiah, whose 
thought of God burst all bounds. The 
creator of the universe, a universe in 
which his own people were most precious 
in his sight, a God who was tender as 
the shepherd who carried the weary lamb, 
who was supremely intelligent, marshal- 
ing the stars by name, and directing all 
the movements of history; a God who, 
above all, was faithful to every promise 
which he had made, and who would never 
let his people go; a God who could hear 
the prayer of the Hebrew in exile and 
who could restore the nation to its long 
lost home, Jerusalem; who could, in fact, 
rebuild Jerusalem and establish there a 
center from which truth and justice and 
the knowledge of him would go out with 
a redeeming effect to all the world. 

To the voices of this period we owe 
the answer to the enigma of the fate of 
the Hebrew people up to this time. If 
God so loved his people, why had he ap- 
parently forsaken them and allowed them 
to suffer? In order, says the prophet, 
that they might learn; that they in turn 
might become the teachers of the world; 


that they might share the kinship of Je- 
hovah with all who would accept the heri- 
tage of the Hebrew people, becoming one 
of them. “Ho, everyone that thirsteth, 


_come ye to the waters, saith thy God.” 


Israel is pictured as the suffering serv- 
ant whose hardships have been designed 
to teach him the quality of God and his 
intentions for the world. The sufferings 
were a program of discipline through 
which Israel might become fit to perform 
his great religious task. But the suffering 
is coming to an end quickly and the ex- 
altation of this faithful servant (refer- 
ring, of course, to those who had been 
faithful to Jehovah), will be speedy and 
will exceed their most sanguine hopes. 
No one can say that the wonderful pas- 
sages in the second Isaiah which picture 
the “Servant” actually came out of this 
period, but at all events it seems clear 
that the ideal of vicarious suffering and 
ultimate reward were fostered in these 
late days of the exile, along with the 
splendid picture of Jehovah as the creator 
of the universe holding in his hands the 
fate of the nations of the world, in one 
of which was centered his supreme inter- 
est and affection. 

There was no definite end to the exile. 
The sense of exile disappeared from the 
hearts of many of the Hebrews, and their 
adopted home became no longer a place 
of exile, but of prosperous happy living. 
There was a drifting back, however, as 
opportunities came, under the encourage- 
ment of monarchs of later time, and there 
were sporadic attempts to rebuild the city 
of Jerusalem. There is great confusion 
in the records of this period, and one can 
only surmise that through a long period 
Jerusalem was being repopulated by Jews 
who were not, however, able in this 
process to keep themselves distinct, even 
if they had desired to do so, from the 
people already in Jerusalem and in the 
surrounding country. 

For a long time after this rehabilitation 
of the city began, however, the temple 
lay in ruins. It is possible that the site 
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was used as a center of worship, but only 
after many years was there any very en- 
thusiastic attempt to rebuild the temple. 
But finally it was accomplished, and the 
temple was dedicated. Again ritual had 
a home and an important place in the 
religious life of the people. 

Religious thought at this time seems 
to drift in two directions. There came 
into use a very extreme body of ritual 
law which represents one wing. Through 
this ritual even the most common acts of 
life were regulated. The priesthood was 
exclusive. Feasts and fasts and offerings 
were innumerable, and religion signified 
chiefly obedience to all these laws and 
regulations. On the other hand, religious 
ideals were growing out of the stress of 
circumstances and finding expression in 
literature. Many deeply religious psalms 
exalting God and his creation, and giving 
evidence of deep personal religious feel- 
ing, were written in this period. 

The interracial question was acute. 
The Jews had married with the people of 
the land and surrounding neighbors, had 
reared families, and grown cosmopolitan 
in their feeling. The new law demanded 
absolute purity of Jewish blood, and there 
came a great social crisis. The Book of 
Ruth, in which an ideal picture is given 
of the marriage of Boaz, a Jew, with a 
foreign maiden, a Moabitess who became 
the great grandmother of David, was un- 
doubtedly the expression of the more lib- 
eral feeling of this time, and could not 
have been without deep influence in soft- 
ening the attitude of many toward this 
question of intermarriage. 

Through many centuries of growing 
religious idealism the foreigner and the 
nations which he represented had con- 
tinued to be regarded as alien to Jeho- 


vah. He had been interested in them 
at times. In fact, he had created them 
and had controlled their movements 


thoughout history, but all this had been 
done in the interest and for the sake of 
his own people. The centuries brought a 
new attitude, however, as world views en- 
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larged and contacts multiplied. The Jews 
had discovered the interdependence of the 
nations of the world. The more pro- 
gressive among them refused to be bound 
by the old exclusive idea of God, and had 
come to see him as interested in the na- 
tions of the earth for their own sake. 
The Book of Jonah crystallizes this feel- 
ing and pictures Jehovah as pitiful and 
not desiring to punish any people, what- 
ever their nationality, who turn to him 
for succor. 

The way of learning and of spiritual 
progress with the Hebrews was a thorny 
path, and the spiritual problems which 
they met persisted long after some in- 
spired voice had proposed a solution. 
Righteousness was still a business trans- 
action. The righteous man shall be 
blessed; the wicked shall perish. The 
righteous man shall be happy ; the wicked 
shall despair. Some time somebody had 
to wake up and say, “That is not true, for 
life does not show it to be so.” 

The writer of the Book of Job handles 
this problem in a great drama. A right- 
eous man is bereft of his family, home, 
friends, riches, everything which he held 
dear. In the consciousness of his own 
righteousness, he challenges the old 
theory that the righteous are always 
blessed, for he finds himself suffering the 
fate not of the righteous but of the wicked 
man. Doubtless the author of this book 
saw in the picture of Job the experience 
of his long suffering and shattered na- 
tion. But one cannot read the book with- 
out feeling that the author is portraying 
a possible individual experience as well. 
If God is a rewarder of the righteous, 
why such a case as that of Job? There 
was no answer save in the new intimacy 
with Jehovah and confidence in him, to 
which Job rises in the process of his 
struggle. 

We have noted the likelihood of the 
transfer of the teaching responsibilities 
of the parents to other agencies in pre- 
ceding centuries. Doubtless that tendency 
was greatly increased in the rebuilt Jeru- 
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salem. Here was a great ritualistic sys- 
tem to be carried on, the meaning of which 
must be understood. Here were new re- 
lationships growing up on every hand. 
The Hebrews were scattered over the 
known world. They were coming into 
contact with the educational ideas and 
processes of the Persians and the Greeks, 
and it was inevitable that more formal 
types of education should be fostered. 
Frobably the synagogue, which quite 
clearly started as a place of instruction 
rather than worship, dates back to the 
early days of the restoration of Jerusalem. 
At all events it certainly came as a re- 
sponse to a need, and although its growth 
may have been gradual, it played a large 
part in the education of youth in this later 
period. The Scriptures, of which there 
were now both law and prophets, became 
the reader, the speller, and the writing 
teacher, in the hands of the schoolmaster. 
The increased reverence for the law de- 
manded that it should be taught by 
experts. 

Out of this situation seems to have 
arisen what might be called the order of 
the scribes, whose task it was to interpret 
the law, to multiply copies of it, and 
doubtless to teach it to the Hebrew youth 
in synagogue or home, as the case 
might be. 

We do not know very much about an- 
other group of Hebrew teachers who, 
always active, were especially strong in 
post-exilic days. They were called the 
Wise. To them we owe the compilation 
of the Proverbs, which found a place in 
the sacred canon. There are other con- 
tributions, such as the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and Ecclesiasticus, which present quite 
formal educational material. These wise 
men are pictured as sitting at the gates 
of the city or the town, their service al- 
ways at the command of those who came 
and went, though especially are their 
maxims directed toward youth. They 


are, however, keenly interested in the 
right sort of conduct as being the best 
policy, although at times they rise to 


higher religious levels. If we attribute 
to them such problem books as Job, or 
the Song of Songs, in which thé purity 
of love is held up to the admiration of the 
world, we must pay them great homage 
as teachers of their people. 

Added to this formal teaching was the 
symbolism which everywhere met the eye 
of youth, the sacrifices, the feast days, 
the fast days, the different types of offer- 
ings, the penalties, the specially ordained 
garments. No Hebrew youth in Jerusa- 
lem could forget his religion. It met him 
at every turn. More than that, it held 
before him a glorious goal toward which 
his nation was moving, for the deeper the 
distress of the people, the more hopeless 
their political future seemed, the brighter 
glowed their hope of a glorious future in 
which God himself should reign, not only 
over them but over all the world. 

We have space barely to suggest this 
current of ambitious hope and confidence 
which was strongest in the last centuries 
of the pre-Christian era. There is even 
a suggestion, as the clouds thicken and 
thousands of the faithful were sacrificed 
in bloody revolution and in persecution, 
that in this future day justice would re- 
quire not only that the faithful who were 
living but those who in their faithfulness 
had sacrificed their lives should share in 
its glory. For them there must be a 
resurrection from the dead. 

The limits of this article do not permit 
us to go further. Let it only be remem- 
bered that from the beginning the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews was characterized 
by that vitality which demands expansion 
and growth. The struggles of the nation 
were fruitful sources of new idealism and 
expanding views of God and the moral 
life. The social organization of the He- 
brews, the closeness of the family life, and 
the sense of communal responsibility 
were such that the religious education of 
youth was part and parcel of daily life. 
It could not be avoided. It was the 
sacred obligation of age to youth and to 
God. 
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66 ODELS OF VIRTUE abound 
in our own country, models of 
culture must be derived from Greece,” 
says Cicero in that one of his essays 
which comes nearest to being a contribu- 
tion to the progress of thought, the De 
Oratore. Another great interpreter of 
Rome’s golden age, contemplating her 
imperial destiny, lends striking confirma- 
tion to his fellow countryman in the cele- 
brated words of the sixth Aeneid: 
“Others (the Greeks), I doubt not, will 
mould the breathing brass to more flesh- 
like softness and spread over marble the 
look of life. Others will plead better at 
the bar, will trace with the rod the 
courses of heaven, and foretell the risings 
of the stars. Yours, Roman, be the les- 
son to govern the nations as their lord: 
this is your destined culture, to impose 
the settled rule of peace, to spare the 
humbled, and to crush, the proud.” 

Much scientific study and much pro- 
found reflection remain to be done before 
students approach even an approximate 
unanimity on the question of what consti- 
tutes virtue, what is morality, not to men- 
tion the further difficult problem of what 
are the most desirable and effective meth- 
ods of training for character. In at- 
tempting to interpret the national ideals 
of character among the Greeks and Rom- 
ans, and how they consciously strove for 
their attainment, it will be appropriate to 
state a safe generalization: in its early 
history a people is dominated by custom- 
ary morality; as it becomes more culti- 
vated customary morality yields gradu- 
ally to the morality of reason, reflective 
morality, though there is a large residue 
of customary morality in the most en- 
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lightened nations. The subject of train- 
ing for character therefore becomes com- 
plex. The eternal puzzle of whether the 
virtues can be taught does not lessen the 
effort, unless indeed we adopt the atti- 
tude of Professor Dewey, who has de- 
fined moral education broadly enough to 
make it include all sound education. The 
following discussion will be in terms of 
the accepted ideals of the respective 
periods of classical history. 

Classical culture has a wide reach. 
Though Roman education is largely de- 
rivative from Greece after the invasion 
of Hellenism in the third century B. C. 
and though it may be viewed as a con- 
tinuous whole, there are sharp contrasts 
and widely varying emphases. This is in 
fact true as between Athens and Sparta, 
the only Greek states of which consider- 
able records of educational progress sur- 
vive. A knowledge of the different 
political constitution of the Greek city- 
states and the Roman state, both during 
the Republic and during the Empire, is 
essential to the understanding of their 
several educational systems. While 
patriotism was commonly regarded as the 
primary virtue and citizenship was the 
goal of education among both peoples, 
the conceptions of effective citizenship 
were widely divergent. 

Certain social and political ideas were 
common throughout the Greek world. 
Striking as are the antitheses between 
Ionian Greek and Dorian Greek in mat- 
ters which will be discussed later, the 
numerous states of both divisions all 
possessed a citizenship which constituted 
a minority of the population. Slavery 
was a sine qua non to Spartan oligarchy 
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and Athenian democracy, and it is de- 
fended by Aristotle. But the leisure that 
it gave the citizen class for higher activi- 
ties is no more than partial recompense 
for the inevitable evil consequences. 
Again, while Sparta gave relatively more 
consideration to women than did Athens, 
woman’s place in Greek thought was a 
vulnerable point in their system of train- 
ing for character. 

The city-state, which was the universal 
political unit among the Greeks, had a 
strong effect upon the attitude of all 
Hellenic thinkers. It led them to regard 
the state as an organism. The racial 
homogeneity of its citizens, in addition to 
their small numbers and to the fact that 
they lived in close proximity to each 
other, gave the figure of a living organ- 
ism a reality that a modern political sci- 
entist would never feel in, respect to any 
important modern state. The emphasis 
upon efficient citizenship as the chief aim 
of education is a natural outgrowth of 
circumstances in the Hellenic world. In 
a single Greek city, and there only, did 
the greatest of all original thinkers on 
human nature and education, Plato and 
Aristotle, claim the highest virtues for 
the individual, apart from his civic rela- 
tionship, and even they allowed a rela- 
tively large role to the social ideal ; while 
their fellow countrymen remained gener- 
ally unperturbed by the theories of their 
philosophers. 

Of all states from which adequate in- 
formation has filtered down to us Sparta 
had the most highly perfected discipline. 
Her aim was military dominion, and her 
statesmen considered that prowess and 
martial skill in her citizens would attain 
that aim. She knew what she wanted 
and her methods were most effective, at 
least for the immediate realization of her 
goal. A relentless discipline was imposed 
by the state in all the prudential virtues: 
courage, obedience, respect for the laws, 
reverence for old age, temperance, fru- 
gality, self-control. Aristotle censures 
Spartan training for neglecting the 
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gentler virtues, such as tenderness, pity, 
and mercy. The Spartan boy was urged 
to steal with craft and was considered at 
fault only when he was caught. While 
Plutarch is our only authority for this 
statement, it is consistent with Spartan 
discipline as a whole and is not ques- 
tioned by most modern scholars. The 
system at Sparta was pure socialism, and 
her citizens were always expected, and 
always ready, to sink their personalities 
completely in the state’s welfare. When 
Paedaretus lost his election to the Three 
Hundred in Sparta he rejoiced to know 
that there were three hundred men in the 
city better than himself. 
Pisistratidas, leading an embassy to the 
king of Persia, was asked whether they 
represented the state or themselves. “If 
we succeed, the state; if not, ourselves,” 
was his answer. Plutarch, who in his 
life of Lycurgus accounts for a large part 
of what is known of early Spartan edu- 
cational ideals and methods, relates these 
incidents. Nor were the women outdone 
by the men in their civic devotion. The 
Greek Anthology bears eloquent testi- 
mony in the following short poems: 
“Eight sons Daemenata at Sparta’s call 
Sent forth to fight: one tomb received 
them all. 

No tears she shed, but shouted ‘Victory! 

Sparta, I bore them but to die for thee!’ ” 

And this: 

“A Spartan, his companion slain, 

Alone from battle fled: 

His mother, kindling with disdain 

That she had borne him, struck him 
dead ; 

For courage and not birth alone 

In Sparta testifies a son.” 

Women, as has been noted, approached 
more nearly to an equality with men at 
Sparta than elsewhere in Greece, and 
morality between the sexes was unusually 
high. 

The dark side of this picture remains. 
As the Spartan system of moral educa- 
tion was imposed upon the individual 
from without and not developed from 
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within, it was an inferior morality. When 
Spartan citizens were out from under the 
powerful grasp of the state, away from 
fear of their state law, their evil propen- 
sities found unchecked expression. 
Lacedemonians abroad were notorious 
for their greed, cruelty, licentiousness, 
and dishonesty. Their character de- 
pended upon conventional morality, 
which invariably relaxes with the shift 
of circumstances. 

It is at Athens, among Hellenic states, 
that the history of educational ideas is of 
most moment for the present day. Its 
early history was one in which conven- 
tional morality prevailed, which was true 
of Sparta’s entire history. We have 
learned the issue of such a discipline at 
Sparta and need not linger long on early 
Athenian experience. In the Protagoras 
Plato says: “The master compels the boy 
to learn passages of the good poets by 
heart, choosing such poems as contain 
moral admonitions, and many a narrative 
interwoven with praise and panegyric on 
the worthies of old, in order that the boy 
may admire and emulate, and strive to 
become such himself.” No one who 
would understand earlier Athenian ideals 
of social conduct and character should 
fail to reflect earnestly upon Thucydides’ 
words in Pericles’ funeral oration. More- 
over, their spirit helps to account for 
much in the development of the later, 
or new, education. Pericles (or Thucy- 
dides) here stands at the parting of the 
ways. A strong note of freedom, which 
is usually ascribed to Greek thought 
when it is at its best, that is in the later 
period, pervades the speech. 

It was Socrates who was most clearly 
identified with the break from the old to 
the new, from traditional mores to ideals 
based upon reason. He and the Sophists, 
though with somewhat different methods, 
struck heavy blows at conventional be- 
liefs. “Man is the measure of all things,” 
said Protagoras, a doctrine sure to play 
havoc with earlier ideals. They taught 
the rankest heresy, that what was for the 
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good of the individual was good. Soc- 
tates and the Sophists had this in com- 
mon that they led their hearers into a 
state of questioning or doubt. This is 
only the negative aspect of Socratic 
teaching. Having convinced his hearers 
of their ignorance, Socrates advanced to 
his main purpose, to elicit from the indi- 
vidual that individual’s own formula of 
moral action. To him a good disposition 
and proper moral teaching do not lead to 
virtue, but merely to conventional moral- 
ity. Fundamental morality arises only 
when conduct receives rational approval. 
Full knowledge is necessary and when 
that is present the issue will be virtue. 
For since virtue is avowedly the supreme 
good, no one who knows virtue will do 
otherwise. Hence the Socratic “Virtue 
is knowledge,” which was not fallacious 
for a man of the iron will and self-con- 
trol of Socrates, but is quite inadequate 
as a principle for the average man. Soc- 
rates is concerned first of all with man’s 
moral nature, and in fact, the whole con- 
tent of his teaching is almost purely 
moral. 

The Sophists maintained that virtue 
could be taught directly and systemati- 
cally, as it had been done in the early 
period. Socrates believed that only indi- 
rectly could virtue be taught, that is, by 
his method of question and answer, 
which first led the individual to admit 
ignorance, and then to rise to a general 
truth of conduct by thinking through 
facts for himself. 

The educational ideas of Plato and of 
Aristotle, who did not differ greatly from 
him, though of far reaching theoretical 
importance, did not gain currency in the 
life of Athens or have considerable bear- 
ing upon her national ideals. This paper 
therefore will touch lightly upon these 
philosophers. Plato, more than any other 
thinker in antiquity, recognized both the 
claims of society (the state) and of the 
individual. He thought of the state as 


an organism, of the development of char- 
acter as impossible apart from the state. 
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But the highest virtue of the individual 
was essential to the highest good of the 
state. It is difficult to determine which 
he would place first. In his emphasis on 
both he is inconsistent. In his Republic 
he used the state uniformly as an organ- 
ism when he outlined his plans for edu- 
cation, and that is significant. In that 
most profound of ancient pedagogical 
treatises he portrays the state as the indi- 
vidual “writ large.” 

The doctrine of the Mean elaborated 
at length in the Ethics by Aristotle is a 
revelation of the lack of stress upon vir- 
tue for its own sake among the Greeks. 
In this point Aristotle is an authentic 
interpreter of the thought of his times. 
With him well reasoned activity which 
leads to happiness is virtue. Wrong con- 
duct, vice, is to miss the mark; right con- 
duct, virtue, is to hit the mark. The for- 
mer was a misfortune, not a sin. Above 
all things, it was a matter of common 
sense and rational insight and not one to 
get excited over or to take too seriously. 
Ethics was not the sum total of life, as 
it was with the apostle Paul, who was 
withal the most intellectual man among 
New Testament authors. Indeed the 
Greeks were interested in many other 
things, in some of them far more than in 
virtue, in the limited sense: politics, of 
course, and literature and the other arts, 
to mention only some of the more con- 
spicuous elements of a full life which 
they lived for the sheer joy of it. If we 
may repeat an often repeated truism, 
which is at least more than half true, the 
Greeks were more in love with beauty 
than with virtue; their interpretation of 
what was good morally was contingent 
upon their idea of what was good aesthet- 
ically. To them beauty was not the 
beauty of the modern aesthete; it was 
intimately connected with life. The 
Greeks of the best centuries of their his- 
tory (it is, to be sure, Athens that we 
have chiefly in mind) loved life first, 
beauty (or art) next, then among other 
things virtue—virtue I mean in its mod- 
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ern and limited sense. “Not by her dis- 
cipline, like Sparta and Rome, but by the 
unfailing charm of her gracious influence 
did Athens train her children,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilkins in his book on National 
Greek Education. 

The large measure of freedom at 
Athens, the laxness of discipline, the tol- 
erance of individual caprice were of 
course not wholly beneficial. There were 
dangers and ill consequences. An Alci- 
biades was a pupil of a Socrates ; nor was 
that phenomenon rare. The nobler of 
Athens’ citizens—and happily there were 
not a few—blossomed into the fullest 
and richest personality; but there were 
many who would have fared better under 
the rigors of Spartan discipline. 

Before leaving the subject of Greek 
education one more point may be men- 
tioned. It is the emphasis placed upon 
the moral value of music in Greek states 
generally. A familiar theme of painting 
is that of the Centaur Chiron instructing 
Achilles in the playing of the lyre. 
Homer and other poets were sung to the 
accompaniment of that instrument. Do- 
rian modes had an ennobling effect, 
Ionian a voluptuous effect. Two addi- 
tional strings on the lyre caused such bit- 
ter antagonism that the authorities had 
them removed. “Whoever he be,” says 
Plutarch, “that shall give his mind to the 
study of music in his youth, if he meet 
with a musical education proper for regu- 
lating his inclinations, he will be sure to 
applaud what is noble and generous and 
to rebuke and blame the contrary. He 
will become clear from all reproachful 
actions, for now having reaped the 
noblest fruit of music, he may be of 
great use both to himself and to the 
commonwealth. Music teaches him to 
abstain from everything indecent, both in 
word and deed, and to observe decorum, 
temperance, and regularity.”” We cannot 
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question that music has an effect for 
good or for evil, but its large place in 
all Greek education can only be accounted 
for by the unique susceptibility of that 
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race to this as to other expressions of 
art. 
* * * 

It is to Rome that we now turn. If 
one were asked to mention what he re- 
garded as the most important words in 
the Latin language the list would perhaps 
be somewhat as follows: disciplina, mos 
maiorum, religio, lex, ius, civitas, fides, 
honestas, integritas, simplicitas, con- 
stantia, fortitudo, gravitas, virtus, iustitia, 
pietas, temperantia, castitas, patientia, 
prudentia, consiliwum. If their language 
is the most complete and authentic reve- 
lation of the national ideals of a people— 
which can scarcely be controverted—and 
if the words just cited are a representa- 
tive selection, we have in them a key to 
the interpretation of Roman character 
and to the fundamentals of their educa- 
tion. It concerned itself little with the 
intellectual life. The practical and the 
moral, which in large part are identical, 
possess the field. We are speaking of the 
indigenous education which prevailed 
while Rome was a city-state, before the 
influx of foreign ideas and especially 
before Hellenism had gained a foothold. 
Efficiency was the aim. It was utilitarian 
in the broader sense and was calculated 
to produce the best fathers, the best citi- 
zens, and the best soldiers. The ideal of 
education for the enjoyment of the artis- 
tic and the intellectual life would have 
been wholly unintelligible. In this re- 
spect, as in others, Sparta and Rome bore 
a closer resemblance than Sparta and 
Athens. 

Early Roman society found itself dif- 
ferently constituted from that of the 
Greek states with respect to three impor- 
tant factors that affect the development 
of national ideals of character. In the 
first place, slavery, with its attendant ill 
effects, was at a minimum. Again, regard 
for woman was higher than in any an- 
cient country. And connected with this 
was the emphasis on family life, which 
was incomparably stronger than at either 
Sparta or at Athens. 
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The training of the Roman child was 
in the home, both parents participating 
to a large degree. Plutarch’s Life of 
Cato shows the devotion of that stern 
statesman and his solicitude, even in 
small details, for his child’s proper up- 
bringing. Exercising every precaution 
against improper influence, he became his 
son’s schoolmaster. “He was as careful 
to avoid all indecent conversation in his 
son’s presence as he would have been in 
the presence of the Vestal Virgins.” 
Cato would not bathe in his son’s pres- 
ence. A line from Ennius says, “For 
Roman citizens to appear nude before 
their fellows is the beginning of evil.” 
Pliny the Younger, writing more than 
two centuries later but true to the best 
traditions of earlier times, says that 
“every child had a teacher in his father ; 
if he had no father the oldest and best 
citizens assumed a father’s place.” No 
higher encomium could be pronounced 
upon a Roman boy than “adulescens 
pudentissimus.” Juvenal tells us in a 
notable line that the highest reverence is 
due to childhood. 

Tacitus, though doubtless a laudator 
acti temporis, helps to the understanding 
of the genuine old Roman character in 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus: “In olden 
times our children were born of virtuous 
parents and reared by the loving care of 
a mother, who was the servant of her 
own children. Thus it is said 
did Cornelia train her two sons, Tiberius 
and Gaius Gracchus; thus did Servilia 
train Julius Caesar; thus did Attia train 
Augustus for his future destiny. The 
aim of this stern discipline was that while 
the child’s character was unspoiled he 
should learn the practice of virtue; and 
that whether his lot was to be a soldier, 
a jurist, or an orator, he might give him- 
self wholly to duty.” 

We need not enumerate the practical 
virtues which were indelibly stamped 
upon the early Romans. From love of 


country and pride in her achievements 
Lucilius accurately re- 


flow all others. 
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nects the best ideals of an earlier day 
when he makes part of his famous defi- 
nition of virtus: “To place first the wel- 
fare of our country, second that of our 
parents, third and last our own.” It is 
noteworthy that the individual Roman 
voluntarily submitted to the state, while 
at Sparta there was legal compulsion. 
Individual liberty was strong in Rome; 
at Sparta it could only be collective lib- 
erty. 

“Long is the road through precepts, 
short and effective through examples,” 
observes the Younger Seneca, at the 
same time approving this method of early 
Roman training for character. Horace 
gives evidence from his personal experi- 
ence. He elaborates in two separate 
satires the methods of his father, who 
by pointing out the consequences of 
wrong doing, shielded him from evil in- 
fluences and guided him into right con- 
duct. 

While direct instruction was not 
thought effective, as a rule, in its influ- 
ence on character, there is one large 
exception. The Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, dating from the middle of the 
fifth century B. C., clearly express or 
imply most of the  characteristically 
Roman qualities that the previously men- 
tioned selection of Latin words stands 
for. These Laws issued from early 
Roman society and for fully half a mil- 
lennium had a powerful effect upon 
Roman education and character. Roman 
boys learned them by heart even down to 
Cicero’s day. Their influence is analo- 
gous to that of the Decalogue; their edu- 
cational role is much larger, constituting 
an important part of the content of for- 
mal instruction. In Cicero’s judgment 
“that single little book of the Twelve 
Tables, if any one look at the founda- 
tions and sources of law, assuredly sur- 
passes the libraries of all the philoso- 
phers, both in weight of authority and 
in plentitude of utility.” From the mass 
of favorable testimony these laws must 
have cooperated with instruction 
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“through examples” to the end of pro- 
ducing a quality of virtue in the early 
centuries of the Roman Republic rarely 
and perhaps never equaled in history on 
a large scale. 

Since the scope of this paper admits 
of limited discussion on Roman educa- 
tion it has seemed fitting to confine it to 
the part which was peculiarly Roman. 
Many of the best features persisted for 
centuries after the invasion of Hellenism 
in the third century B. C. And the 
Greek overlay, which was a matter chiefly 
of intellectual culture, that is of Greek 
literature and art, Greek rhetoric, Greek 
philosophy, need not detain us here. To 
discuss the influence of the philosophical 
schools, particularly of Stoicism, on 
Roman moral ideals and Roman char- 
acter, would call for another paper. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano,” though the 
words of a satirist a century after the 
beginning of the Christian era, correctly 
interpreted, sum up the ideals of the 
early period. A sound mind can only 
mean a mind unencumbered with the 
culture of Greece, a mind well furnished 
with the substantial Roman virtues. Even 
Quintilian, a contemporary of Juvenal, 
whose treatise on the training of the 
orator is the most complete and illumi- 
nating that is extant on Roman educa- 
tion, whole-heartedly adopts the view 
first propounded by Cato, “Orator est vir 
bonus dicendi peritus.’ “An orator is a 
good man skilled in speaking,” and makes 
it fundamental in his whole system of 
education. The reading of his work car- 
ries the conviction that he meant it. 
Though he was Rome’s greatest educa- 
tional theorist it would be going far to 
maintain that his theory was accepted; 
we should admit at once that the prac- 
tice of his time and later showed no evi- 
dence that his ideal was effective. The 
decay of the ideals which had controlled 
the private and the public life of the 
sturdy sons of the Republic was one of 
the potent causes of the decay of the later 
Roman Empire. 
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N ACCEPTING CHRISTIAN- 

ITY, the individual entered upon a 
distinctly new career. The consciousness 
of change was particularly keen in case 
of the adult convert from a heathen re- 
ligion. But even younger persons, 
brought up from childhood under Chris- 
tian influences, when ultimately admitted 
to full membership in the church, con- 
sciously pledged themselves anew to the 
obligations of the Christian life. From 
the very outset Christian preachers laid 
much stress upon the importance of moral 
character. The personal ideals of the in- 
dividual, the manner of his life in the 
Christian society, and his conduct in re- 
lation to the world about him, all received 
a proportionate share of attention. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Christian set up for himself an 
exceedingly high ideal to be realized in 
his own personal character. Paul told 
the Corinthians that the believer was a 
veritable temple of God, and as such he 
was obligated to live a God-like type of 
moral life. Gospel teachers also reported 
that Jesus had commanded a perfection 
in men like to that of God himself. Pur- 
ity of heart and sincerity of motive were 
made supreme in the cultivation of ethi- 
cal ideals. Standards of conduct were 
derived from the Old Testament scrip- 
tures and from the new Christian books, 
particularly those embodying the teach- 
ing of Jesus and of Paul. Thus the ideals 
of Christian character were thought to be 
not merely human products, but norms 
established through divine revelation. 

Very early in the history of Christian- 


ity its representatives were confronted by 
new moral problems for which it was not 
always possible to find an immediate an- 
swer, either in the Old Testament or in 
early Christian history. But Christians, 
believing that they possessed an especial 
endowment of the Holy Spirit in their 
own midst, were capable of exercising 
considerable initiative in the treatment of 
new ethical issues. The willingness of 
certain leaders like a Paul to blaze a new 
way, following the dictates of conscience 
and the guidance of practical experience 
when brought face to face with new prob- 
lems, contributed much toward the suc- 
cess of the new religion. The earliest 
Christians were forced to recognize that 
from time to time new moral ideals had 
to be constructed out of the immediate 
facts of actual experience. 

The ethical issues often became acute 
in the early church. While its ideals were 
exceedingly high, the type of character 
exemplified in the lives of many of its 
new converts fell far short of realizing 
the ideal standard. Christians trusted in 
the transforming power of their gospel, 
but they soon learned that character 
could not be completely transformed in a 
moment, even by the powerful incentives 
and ideals which Christianity furnished. 
Moral development, like all other sub- 
stantial growths, required time and care. 
Hence, Christian leaders like Paul often 
dwelt at length upon elementary mora! 
principles. Doubtless it sometimes hap- 
pened that a recent convert out of whom 
the old demons were supposed to have 
been driven failed to fill up his life with 
the new attainments of character de- 
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manded by Christian ideals. And the last 
state of that man was believed to be 
worse than the first (Mt. 12:43-45; Lk. 
11:24-26). Christian writers felt them- 
selves constantly under the necessity of 
warning their readers against such things 
as party strife, harsh judgment of one 
another, selfishness, reveling at heathen 
feasts, falsehoods, unjust dealing, magical 
practices, and unchastity. Unfortunately 
these warnings were not always heeded 
and the conduct of some Christians was 
far from ideal. 

In the course of time Christians 
learned to distinguish between different 
degrees of attainment in character. It 
was conceded that not everyone could be- 
come a saint, although each individual 
must strive to do his best. Some persons, 
either because of adverse circumstances, 
or of inherent temperament, or divine de- 
cree, were thought capable of greater 
attainments than others. Jesus was given 
first place in the group of especially holy 
individuals, and ultimately he was de- 
clared to have been absolutely perfect. 
Next to him came apostles, prophets, and 
teachers, who were believed to have en- 
joyed an especial endowment of the 
Spirit. But ordinary men were allowed 
to stand upon a somewhat lower level. 
Yet there were two classes of persons, 
especially admired for their supposedly 
superior moral attainments. These were 
the ascetics and the martyrs. Others, who 
wished to attain distinction in righteous- 
ness, might devote themselves especially 
to the performance of certain good 
works, like prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving. 

LIFE IN THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 

Brotherly love was much stressed as 
an ideal for the conduct of all Christians 
in relation to one another. Their actions 


were to be kindly and good toward all 
men, but especially so towards those of 
the “household of faith” (Gal. 6:10). 
He who wished to be truly preeminent 
in the community must strive to be his 
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fellow Christian’s servant, and a service 
rendered to one of the lowliest members 
of the group was reckoned as an act of 
kindness towards Jesus himself (Mk. 
9:35; 10:44). Even their heathen neigh- 
bors commented upon the unusual attach- 
ment of Christians for one another, and 
Christian writers themselves frequently 
stressed the ideals of mutual love among 
the brethren. No one was to say that 
anything he possessed was his own. For 
it was his duty to share even his last 
penny with his needy brother. Christians 
never organized themselves into a formal 
communistic society, but they frequently 
shared their worldly possessions with 
their needy kinsmen. ‘They faithfully 
visited the sick and those in trouble, the 
hungry were fed, visitors were enter- 
tained, work was found for the unem- 
ployed, the offending brother was for- 
given, the members were diligent in mu- 
tual edification, and needy churches were 
aided by the more prosperous. 

Much attention was given to character 
building in the activities of these Chris- 
tian assemblies. The public gatherings 
were regarded as an especially efficacious 
means of developing personal character. 
Moral lessons were read from the Scrip- 
tures, public addresses were given with 
much emphasis upon the encouragement 
of members in right living. Letters re- 
ceived from fellow Christians, or from 
sister churches, often dwelt at length 
upon ethical issues and offered encour- 
agement toward higher attainments. Also, 
participation in the worship and rites of 
the church presupposed purity of life, 
and Christians were often warned by 
their leaders against lowering this ideal. 
The sense of unity among members of 
the same community, as well as the grow- 
ing consciousness of a united Christen- 
dom, also provided a strong stimulus to- 
ward holy living. One man’s sin brought 
not only harm to himself, but also an 
injury to the whole Christian body. Con- 
sequently, every Christian was to regard 
himself as his brother’s keeper, and every 
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community had a duty to discharge to 
neighboring churches when they were 
threatened with a lowering of the com- 
mon moral standard. 

In actual experience, the members of 
the early Christian community were fre- 
quently grieved by the presence of the 
transgressor in their midst. They in- 
sisted that he was to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the principle of brotherly love ; 
harshness was to be avoided and a spirit 
of forgiveness was always to be culti- 
vated. But the sinning brother could not 
be ignored. Discipline enacted by the 
community was felt to be absolutely es- 
sential for its welfare as well as for the 
welfare of the sinning brother. In ex- 
treme cases, expulsion from the society 
was felt to be necessary. But at a rela- 
tively early date, other means were 
adopted for treating all except the most 
gross forms of transgression. Christian 
leaders much preferred to bring about a 
state of penance in the heart of the man 
who had sinned, and thus to make pos- 
sible his complete restoration to standing 
in the church. Repentance was to be 
followed by a confession, and a genuine 
confession would insure full forgiveness 
from God. In the act of confession, the 
sinner laid bare his heart in the presence 
of Deity, calling to mind his past state, 
expressing regret for his errors, and de- 
claring his intention to live more nobly 
in the future. This action resulted in a 
valuable religious experience, which 
meant a consciousness of forgiveness and 
a renewed determination to resist further 
temptation. Confession was made both 
privately and publicly, but greater value, 
as we can readily understand, was 
attached to public confession. 

The training of children in accordance 
with moral standards prevailing in the 
Christian society was not an early activ- 
ity. At the outset, interest centered al- 
most entirely in the training of the 
recently converted adult membership. But 
with the passing of the years, as the chil- 
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dren of Christian parents grew to matur- 
ity, the importance of providing for their 
training as prospective members of the 
Christian community was more fully 
appreciated. The earliest religious train- 
ing of the child was provided in the 
Christian family. Fathers and mothers 
were admonished to bring up their chil- 
dren in the fear of God, not withholding 
such chastisements as were necessary to 
accomplish this result. One was not eli- 
gible for the office of bishop or deacon 
who did not show himself competent to 
control his own children (I. Tim. 3 :4-12). 
But not all parents had the ability or the 
time to attend personally to the education 
of their children, nor did it seem desir- 
able to send them to the heathen schools 
where they would be taught false ideas 
about religion. The only escape from 
this situation was for Christians to pro- 
vide within their own community for both 
the religious and the secular education of 
the child. Thus the distinctively Christian 
teachers and the separate Christian 
schools gradually merged. 


LiFe IN THE Wortp AT LarGE 


The characteristic attitude of the earli- 
est Christians toward the gentile world 
about them was one of pronounced aloof- 
ness. They called themselves citizens of 
heaven; upon earth they were merely 
sojourners. Their expectation of Jesus’ 
speedy return and their disposition to 
view all heathen society as a satanic af- 
fair led them to think the world in which 
they were living was on the verge of 
destruction. It was late in the second 
century before Christians generally aban- 
doned the idea that the heathen world 
was to be early destroyed, and that it 
was the duty of Christian people slowly 
to transform its character through the 
instrumentality of the new religion, as its 
‘members participated in the various activ- 
ities of society. 

' The conditions which forced upon 
them a change of view can now be easily 
understood. The catastrophic end did not 
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come, and in the meantime Christians 
were compelled to come to terms with 
the world in which they found them- 
selves. They could not escape the au- 
thority of heathen rulers, they had to 
conform to the laws of the state, in earn- 
ing their daily bread they were brought 
into constant contact with different 
phases of heathen life, and as Christian- 
ity spread more extensively about the 
Mediterranean, the social relationships of 
its members became constantly more com- 
plex. How to conduct themselves in the 
midst of a gentile world, where they 
were greatly in the minority, and where 
the dominant social ideals and customs of 
the day were distinctly heathen in char- 
acter, became a more and more pressing 
problem for each new generation of 
Christians. 

The leading ‘Christian teachers uni- 
formly advised obedience to all the au- 
thorities of the state, except in cases 
where such obedience meant a denial of 
faith in their own God, as alone worthy 
of worship. More than once, they called 
the attention of the authorities to the 
fact that Christians were the most ready 
of all men to pay both the regular taxes 
and such special assessments as might be 
levied by the authorities from time to 
time. Christians also offered prayers to 
God on behalf of their heathen rulers, 
regardless of whether these powers were 
hostile or friendly toward the new re- 
ligion. Prayer for one’s enemies was 
equally obligatory with prayer for one’s 
friends. Even when the authorities were 
hostile, Christians still prayed for “kings, 
potentates, princes, haters, persecutors, 
and enemies of the cross” (Polycarp, 
Phil. 12:3). 

Family relations were often especially 
embarrassing. When every member of a 
household adopted Christianity, there was 
no problem, but this ideal condition did 
not prevail in the early period. When the 
wife or the husband alone accepted the 
new religion, the question of divorce not 
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infrequently became critical. It was 
especially difficult for a Christian woman 
to live according to the Christian ideal if 
married to a heathen husband. But the 
leading Christians counseled against ex- 
treme action, and pleaded for compro- 
mise, inasfar as such an attitude was 
possible. When divorce was permitted, 
remarriage was held to be unwise, if not 
actually improper. But Christians exalted 
the ideal of the family and held the mar- 
riage relationship sacred, even before 
they possessed authority themselves to 
perform the ceremony. But even as early 
as the second century, although Chris- 
tians had no legal rights in the matter, 
there is an insistence in certain quarters 
that Christian people should not enter 
matrimony without the approval of the 
bishop, who, it is certain, would have dis- 
countenanced union between heathens and 
Christians. 

In the matter of daily occupation, 
Christians were compelled to compromise 
with necessity. As converts became more 
numerous, it became more necessary to 
admit the possibility of an individual’s 
Temaining in the calling where he had 
earned a livelihood at the time of his 
conversion. The church was no longer 
able to provide a living or a new oppor- 
tunity for work, as once it had been pos- 
sible to do when converts were fewer in 
number. Could one join the Christian 
society and still continue to be a maker 
of images, a dealer in sacrificial victims, 
a laborer about one of the temples, a 
performer in the theatre, an employe at 
the circus or amphitheatre, a soldier in 
the Roman army, or a follower of any 
calling that demanded participation in 
heathen customs? Ideally, the new con- 
vert should have abandoned all his idola- 
trous associations. And yet, to give up 
the only kind of work for which one had 
been trained might mean starvation. 

Necessity forced Christians to remain 
in their own occupations. And they were 
wont to excuse themselves on the ground 
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of expediency and superior knowledge. 
They contended that these associations 
could not really harm them, since at heart 
they were loyal to the Christian faith, and 
recognized that all the gentile religions 
were false. Nevertheless, idealistically 
minded Christian ‘leaders insisted that 
there were certain employments forbid- 
den to a Christian even though he might 
starve for lack of opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. The ban was placed upon all 
labor connected with the manufacture of 
idols, or of any article used in idol wor- 
ship. One must also refrain from the 
profession of an actor, since that re- 
quired a repetition of tales about the 
heathen gods. For a similar reason Chris- 
tians were forbidden to be teachers in a 
gentile school, or to engage in the pro- 
fession of Sophist. These, and like re- 
strictions, were laid down by Tertullian 
in his treatise on idolatry. But he him- 
self admitted that most Christians were 
not disposed to follow his rigorous de- 
mands. Indeed, had they done so, they 
would have been excluded from almost 
every important means then available for 
securing a livelihood. 

At the outset, Christians had been, 
generally speaking, poor in this world’s 
goods, and were disposed to regard pov- 
erty as a virtue. But in the course of 
time, their characteristic industry and 
frugality were rewarded with prosperity. 
But the end of the second century, Chris- 
tians were to be found successfully en- 
gaging in trade and commerce, and not 
infrequently men already in possession of 
means were converted and joined the 
Christian society. This situation caused 
many of the more simple minded leaders 
a good deal of anxiety, and they preached 
against the enervating effect of pros- 
perity. 

But Christians, on account of the very 
nature of the life they lived, were de- 
stined for prosperity in the Roman world, 
and very soon the new religion learned 
how to turn to good account the success 
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of its members in the struggle for the 
possession of the goods of this world. In 
the last quarter of the second century, 
Irenaeus speaks very approvingly of the 
efforts of Christians to make a place for 
them in the commercial life of the times, 
and Clement of Alexandria explains how 
it is possible for a rich man to be actually 
saved. 

The attitude of Christians toward the 
characteristic entertainments of a heathen 
society raised several acute problems in 
the realm of morals. The gentile world 
had long been accustomed to appreciate 
the social values connected with the feasts 
at the temples, the public banquets, the 
religious processions, the performances 
in the theatres, and the contests at the 
circus or the amphitheatre. And when 
converted to Christianity, one did not 
always feel impelled to abandon all forms 
of entertainment. Particularly when 
Christianity began to draw into its mem- 
bership people of higher social standing, 
the disposition for Christians to indulge 
themselves in these pleasures greatly 
increased. 

At first it had been comparatively easy 
to abandon these worldly enjoyments, but 
by the end of the second century, when 
the new religion had won to itself con- 
verts from the more leisurely and better- 
to-do classes, a rather widespread feel- 
ing began to prevail in favor of a liberal 
attitude toward the entertainments. Ter- 
tullian lamented that members of the 
church might sometimes be found at the 
theatre, or the circus, and, saddest of all, 
from Tertullian’s point of ‘view, that 
these more worldly Christians were ready 
to defend the rectitude of their conduct. 
When he condemned them for attending 
the chariot races, they defended them- 
selves by calling attention to the fact that 
Elijah had himself ridden to heaven in a 
chariot. 

Ultimately Christians found it desir- 
able to participate also in the civic activ- 
ities of the communities where they re- 
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sided. When in earlier times they had 
looked for an immediate end of the pres- 
ent world order, they refrained from 
assuming any civic duties. Even when 
conscientiously paying their taxes and 
obeying the authorities, they still regarded 
themselves morally and spiritually as be- 
longing to another world. But when 
Christians of the upper classes became 
more numerous, the question of whether 
one could hold office in the state and still 
be a proper member of the church pressed 
more earnestly for attention. The chief 
objection urged by the purists against the 
performance of official duties was the fact 
of heathen association. The taking of the 
oath of office, as well as the discharge of 
one’s obligations, involved participation in 
various gentile religious formalities. 
Now, Christians declared that there 
was no harm in the mere performance of 
these ceremonies, since they were only 
formal and did not in the least injure one 
who possessed the superior knowledge 
and ideals of the Christian faith. But 
it is perfectly clear that the number of 
Christians who held office in the state was 
constantly increasing. While Tertullian 
strenuously opposed even the most per- 
functory observance of heathen customs 
by Christians who wished to retain a place 
in civic affairs, he still boasted that in his 
day Christians were to be found in all 
positions, not excluding even the Palace, 
the Senate, and the Forum. Ultimately, 
Christians took complete possession of 
the Roman Empire by a gradual process 
of diffusion and brought into their hands 
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the full control of civic and political 
affairs. 

Beginning with the last quarter of the 
second century, the new world outlook of 
the Christian rapidly enlarged. Christian 
character and conduct now took on a 
more wmniversal aspect. Heathenism 
was openly challenged in all realms, re- 
ligious, social, and political. The organ- 
ized church constantly extended its au- 
thority in all directions, asserting that 
it was divinely destined to supplant and 
absorb the power of pagan Rome. The 
moral value of Christianity to the Em- 
pire was insisted upon by the Christian 
apologists. Some of them called an Em- 
peror’s attention to the fact that Chris- 
tians were his best allies in maintaining 
the moral integrity and peace of the 
realm. One Christian even went so far 
as to declare to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius that the presence of the church 
in the Empire since the time of Augustus 
was the real secret of Rome’s power and 
splendor. Hence an alliance between the 
imperial power and the new religion was 
urged as the proper course of procedure 
for both parties concerned. 

From this time forth, character edu- 
cation in the early church no longer cen- 
tered about the simple ideal of perfecting 
an individual Christian. The ideal was 
necessarily compromised and secularized, 
in order that the church might remain 
in the world, but Christians were still 
determined that the teaching of the 


church should constitute the real moral 
leaven of Roman society at large. 
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HIS IS an absurdly meagre sketch 

of character education during a most 
ample time. No longer “medizval,”’ not 
yet “modern,” the Europe of 1500-1700 
was floundering through a kind of gigan- 
tic adolescence, yeasty and turbulent and 
bursting with life. The world and the 
spirit of man were suddenly and violently 
expanding in all directions. 

A new past, the glittering pagan past 
of Greece and old Rome, was replacing, 
for an exultant minority, the familiar 
shadowy background of Scripture and 
tradition. A new present surged into 
being with bewildering speed: an earth 
doubled in size by reckless explorers, rich 
in the stuffs of commerce and adventure; 
newly self conscious national states and 
new regional churches supplanting the old 
half-mythical Empire and the old im- 
perial Church ; the universe itself expand- 
ing dizzily past the limits of the old celes- 
tial spheres and the philosophies and 
theologies that went with them. A new 
future beckoned; not merely a heaven or 
hell that became vivid mainly when one 
thought about death, but for each indi- 
vidual either a divine calling or else a 
hearty, unabashed self seeking that would 
lay hold on life here and now. 

Vended far and wide by the tireless new 
printing presses and assimilated in 
strangely diverse ways by men of many 
sorts, all this new wine was inflaming 
both strong minds and weak to extrava- 
gance of thought and of life. 

Yet in the very midst of the new, the 
much that was old seems in some respects 
all the more strongly marked in its new 
setting. If humanism pored over the 


pagan classics, it pored over the Scrip- 
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tures and the Fathers, too; and the 
newer authority of the printed page now 
bound orthodox Ciceronians and evangel- 
icals as truly as the older authority of the 
Church bound orthodox Catholics. If 
barons had lost ground before an ad- 
vancing bourgeoisie, kings and court fa- 
vorites seemed to grow more overweening 
than ever. If multiplied sects and theoi- 
ogies broke up the nominal uniformity of 
belief, each new orthodoxy became as 
hostile to change as the old had been, and 
the old was driven in self defense to 
greater rigidity still. The world, in short, 
was then even more than now still 
largely “medieval,” though something 
like the secularism, capitalism, individ- 
ualism and democratism of our time were 
coming on the scene. 

Educational theory and practice then, 
as always, restated in its own idiom cer- 
tain selected aspects of the life of thought 
of the time. It is convenient to consider 
in succession first the Protestant, then the 
Catholic education of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, giving more 
space to the former because it differed 
more widely from that of the preceding 
period ; and to notice briefly certain newer 
trends that appeared near the end of the 
seventeenth century, on the threshold of 
“modern” times. 

It is simply not possible to summarize 
neatly the goals of early Protestant edu- 
cation. In the first place, what the lead- 
ers thought they were doing differed, as 
usual, from what they were doing in fact; 
and since educational trends are condi- 
tioned both by explicit thought and by 
unrecognized fact, it is not enough to 
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enumerate, sour court, the things they ex- 
pressly meant to do. In the second place, 
early Protestantism was full of diversi- 
ties, not merely the strident disagree- 
ments among its various leaders and sects, 
but also the inconsistencies and shifts of 
ground to which polemical needs often 
drove even the same individual. It seems 
to me wise, therefore, to speak first of 
several characteristic motives which can 
now be distinguished in early Protestant- 
ism; and then to say something of the 
more specifically educational objectives of 
certain leaders, of the agencies and meth- 
ods actually tried, and of how they fared. 

The Augsburg Confession of 1530, 
chief document of Luther’s orthodoxy, 
declared that the reformers were reviving, 
in opposition to medizval Romanism, the 
unsoiled Christianity of pre-scholastic 
times: the gospel of Paul, the great coun- 
cils and Augustine, who had taught the 
pure doctrine of salvation by faith alone, 
not penitential works; by the irresistible 
grace of God, not the mediation of men. 
In a rough way this statement would hold 
for the express intention of most of the 
evangelical groups, but it is by no means 
the whole story. 

(1) There was a strong vein of secu- 
larism in the reformers’ view of life that 
is not characteristic of Paul and Augus- 
tine. These had had ever before them 
the not distant end of “this present evil 
age,” whether in destruction or whether, 
as Paul sometimes thought, in new birth; 
and though they did not counsel with- 
drawal from practical life (as extreme 
monastic theory would do), they did re- 
peatedly decry too enthusiastic participa- 
tion in it. 

Not so the reformers. This world is 
still, in their eyes, beset with evil, full of 
a richer assortment of devils than Paul 
ever thought of. But to a roaring age of 
fighters that is a challenge. Sure of God’s 
help and of ultimate victory, the elect of 
the sixteenth century plunge right heartily 
into the fray, despoiling Satan and his 
fellow papists on their own ground, and 
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enjoying the fruits of conquest as far as 
more or less disciplined soldiers may. 

Into marriage, business, learning, and 
government, with all their snares and dan- 
gers, they confidently enter, each in pur- 
suit of his divine calling; secure in the 
belief that God has ordained and approved 
the right use of them all, condemning 
only their perversion, and affirming that 
one may be doing God’s will better in 
home and shop than in a cloister. 

This secularism has in part the aca- 
demic background of humanism, but in 
the main it is practical—middle class—an 
affirmation in religious terms of the tem- 
per of a burly time. Yet it must be as 
clearly distinguished from the cold 

flooded mercenary spirit of earnest 
money grubbing as from the light hearted 
sensuality of the pagan Renaissance. 
Neither retirement from the field nor al- 
liance with the devil, but heroic life in 
the thick of the fight, is what Luther and 
Calvin preached and, with the best of 
their followers, tried to practice. 

(2) Partly counterbalancing, partly 
reinforcing this side of orthodox Prot- 
estantism, is a strain of highly introspec- 
tive mysticism. It was more consistently 
developed among persecuted radical 
sects and highly endowed individuals than 
among the chief Protestant bodies, but 
none the less was an indispensable factor 
in their heritage, and one that crops up 
time after time in subsequent reforms and 
revivals within the churches. 

Clearly and amply expressed in Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, peculiarly influential 
in medizval Christian piety in Germany 
and the Low Countries, this special sort 
of mysticism helps to shape the religious 
lives of both Protestant and Catholic re- 
formers. Its characteristic note is the 
blessed helplessness of the soul alone with 
God: its appropriate practical issue of 
an exalted spiritual independence toward 
men—tranquil as in Sebastian Franck or 
militant as in “the young Luther” of 1520. 

Undisciplined, this strain of religious 
fervor might run to wild excess, as it did 
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among certain Anabaptists and Mora- 
vians. The fierce intensity of Huguenots 
and Puritans glowed with the same fire, 
sternly curbed by theological rigor and 
biblical liberalism. Always it was an incal- 
culable force, making chiefly for individ- 
ualism and a certain emotional candor of 
life, as against the dry routine of institu- 
tions and ceremonies. It underlay and 
gave meaning to the central doctrine that 
man is saved by faith alone, from the hu- 
man side; by unconditioned and irresisti- 
ble grace, from God’s side—the very faith 
itself being a free gift of God, not an 
achievement of man. It justified the rash 
affirmation of “the priesthood of all be- 
lievers” which voiced a note in early 
Protestantism so fulminant that Luther 
himself found it prudent without retract- 
ing the phrase to withdraw most of its 
meaning. 

From the “‘subjectivism” that scorned 
conventional good works and defied the 
papacy, to the grim libertarianism that 
rebuked Queen Mary in Scotland and 
beheaded King Charles in London, 
through the whole range of Protestant 
life was manifest in some form the fiery 
piety of flame touched freedmen of God. 

(3) Yet along with secularism and 
mysticism, which taken together were 
powerful factors for progress, went a 
stubborn authoritarianism which served 
sometimes to discipline, sometimes to nul- 
lify both. 

In fighting established tyrannies, eccle- 
siastical or civil, the reformers could be 
reckless, magnificent rebels; but when 
they confronted cultured rationalists or 
wild, proletarian sectaries, their funda- 
mentally sober middle class minds recoiled 
from too much liberty. As against both 
free thought and the wilder “free spirit” 
they set the authority of the infallible 
Scriptures: in theory, the authority of 
God himself. Not the Church, they said 


at first, nor any human voice, but God’s 
Word is the one final guide for belief 
and conduct. 

It did not take them long, however, to 
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come on a problem which the Catholic 
Church had faced long before, and to 
solve it (with one important exception) 
in essentially the same way. The Scrip- 
tures are not self explanatory. They need 
plain statements of interpretation, to 
guard well meaning but untutored lay 
folk from finding in them what they 
should not find. Such statements can be 
prepared only by interpreters under the 
direct guidance of the Holy Spirit ; to wit, 
the leaders, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
et alii. 

Thus the new churches prepare credal 
formule, as the old had done long be- 
fore, to specify what shall be found in 
those Scriptures that were to be the sole 
and final authority for conduct and belief. 
Moreover, the new churches, like the old, 
make conformity with these official con- 
fessiones obligatory, and in each individ- 
ual case the church, through its officers, 
is the judge. 

So individual freedom of thought, even 
freedom to interpret the Scripture, 
though implicit in the spirit of Protestant- 
ism, is severely curbed by its practice. 
Even justification by faith comes before 
long to mean, for many, not merely faith 
in God but assent to the “pure doctrine” 
of the church. 

One great difference there is, however, 
between the spiritual opportunity now of- 
fered and that which had been offered 
before: the unlearned Roman Catholic 
layman had been dependent almost always 
upon what the Church told him about the 
Bible, together with excerpts from it in 
mass books, devotional manuals, and like 
literature, and if he did have access to a 
vernacular version, it was fairly certain 
to be one based on the inaccurate text of 
the Vulgate. The Protestant layman, on 
the contrary, has the creeds which tell him 
what is to be believed out of the Scrip- 
tures, but he has also the Scriptures them- 
selves in his own tongue, made from the 
Greek and Hebrew, in which a good deal 
that the Roman Church had taught— 
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such as doing penance and worshiping 
saints—is nowhere to be found. 

This difference, which sounds small in 
the telling, was in effect very great. For, 
once the data for thought are freely given, 
no authority of creed or church or court 
has yet been found that can stop human 
minds from thinking—and ultimately 
that means, as it meant for the great re- 
formers, thinking for oneself even about 
the Scriptures. But this inner logic of 
Protestantism was expressly repudiated 
by its leaders long after the time of which 
we write. 

In their contest with the Church of 
Rome, first, and after that with radicals 
and worldlings, the major Protestant 
groups resorted whole heartedly to educa- 
tional measures. One obvious reason is 
that many of the chief reformers were by 
profession scholars and teachers. Their 
conceptions of education as a formal en- 
terprise were derived largely from the 
humanistic movement in which most of 
them had had some share. 

The accepted paragon of humanism, in 
its turn derived from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, was the ideal orator, defined as a 
nan of integrity fully informed in all 
branches cf knowledge and trained to 
graceful and effective public expression 
in writing and speech. In seeking this 
ideal, great place is given (along with zs- 
thetic and physical training) to linguistic 
and literary study, as having not merely 
technical but, what is more important, 
spiritual value. These humanist gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, like their name- 
sakes of old Rome, handled words lov- 
ingly, as the very bodies of exact and 
noble thoughts. The style, for them, 
manifests the man, nay, in a subtler sense 
is the man. By learning to read, write, 


and speak correctly, one may learn to 
think and to live correctly. 

This program in its more sober north- 
ern forms, modified to give Christian lit- 
erature its due place along with the clas- 
sics, appealed to the Protestant leaders, in 
so far as they were concerned with formal 


educational plans. Its ideal of individual 
development for public service of church 
or state, rather than the scholastic ideal 
of sequestered erudition and the eccle- 
siastical ideal of sainthood or, at least, 
docile piety; its emphasis on linguistic 
studies, which promised new precision in 
the all important reading of the Scrip- 
tures; even its exaggerated devotion to 
words as such, had its place in what the 
Protestants were doing. 

To an extraordinary extent they were 
giving new and mighty effect, with the 
indispensable help of the printing press, 
to the power of words in human life. It 
was not merely that the initial battles 
against Rome were won by words—the 
torrent of tracts and pamphlets in which 
inarticulate multitudes found with joy the 
words they could not utter. In the essen- 
tial fabric of Protestant life, words be- 
came the distinctive vehicle of religion. At 
the center, the Word of God, now made 
in practice the divine oracle it had long 
been in theory ; and in place of the Mass, 
the “ministry of the word,” with a 
preacher instead of a priest. For better 
and for worse, the Protestant leaders 
were doing what they could to replace 
the seeking of salvation ex opere operato 
with a seeking of salvation largely ex ser- 
mone dictato. 

Specific programs differed from leader 
to leader. In Germany, Luther’s personal 
contributions were a really great transla- 
tion of the Bible into sinewy common 
speech; a series of catechisms, including 
one perfect gem, the Small Catechism for 
the instruction of children, and vigorous 
propaganda for a publicly supported 
school system, not only for training 
preachers, public servants, and scholars, 
but for teaching ordinary folk to read 
their own tongue. 

Luther differed from most of his col- 
leagues in the stress he laid on the need 
for elementary instruction in German, in 
which his own best work was done. The 
Scriptures and sound interpretations 
thereof should be made accessible, he 
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thought, to more people than ever would 
read Latin, and the state should provide 
schools to teach them. But for the rest, 
he, too, advocated a typical Protestant- 
humanist program: plenty of language 
study (“The devil hates linguists’), 
poetry and classics, with scraps of science 
and history included therein, physical and 
xsthetic training, and always study of the 
Scriptures and catechism as a regular 
part of the course. 

Melanchthon, more humanist and school- 
master than Luther by far, put still more 
faith in words and right ideas as a basis 
for right living. His chief contribution 
to Lutheran education was systematic 
organization: an ordering of its theology 
into formularies, treatises and textbooks, 
expert supervision of the establishment 
of a system of Protestant Latin schools, 
and the founding or reorganizing of uni- 
versities to train ministers, teachers, and 
civil servants. With character education 
for the masses, Melanchthon had little 
directly to do: for that purpose Luther’s 
German Bible was worth all the Latin 
schools in Germany. But Melanchthon 
rather than Luther pointed the way that 
Lutheran education was to take until far 
into the next century, and the dead for- 
mality that forever threatens scholasticism 
and humanism alike settled for a time 
over German religious and academic life. 

In the regions sooner or later com- 
mitted to Calvinism or Anglicanism, sim- 
ilar educational plans were pursued, some- 
times in the teeth of a hostile government, 
often with more bitter enmity toward 
Catholicism and with fierce distrust 
among Protestant groups themselves. The 
Scriptures were done into French by 
Lefévre, Olevitan and Castellio; into 
English by Tyndale and Coverdale. 
Scores of different catechisms, reaching 
high marks of warmth and beauty in the 
Heidelberg Catechism of the German Re- 
formed Church and of austere precision 
in the Shorter Catechism of the Scottish 
divines at Westminster, poured from 
Protestant presses. 


Modeled on Calvin’s Genevese acad- 
emy, with its Spartan sessions from 6 or 
7 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, 
with public worship on Wednesday fore- 
noon, catechism Saturday afternoon, and 
three services plus catechizing on Sunday, 
Protestant higher schools were organized 
in western Switzerland and in France. 
John Knox and his colleagues of the Scot- 
tish Kirk tried to have the same done with 
confiscated Romanist properties in Scot- 
land, but covetous nobles had the ear of 
the government and the reformers had to 
do with such parish schools as they them- 
selves could provide. 

Everywhere one finds the same concern 
for the teaching of Scripture and of 
sound doctrine as defined in the locally 
accepted catechism; the inculcation by 
preaching and catechizing of a sense of 
sin and the desperate need of divine 
grace; and with all a grim determination 
to keep the faith till the heavens are 
rolled aside like a curtain and the long 
warfare ended in triumph. 

The confidence of the Protestant edu- 
cators in the power of words to mould 
conduct was not unjustified. But words 
and ideas too narrowly stressed keep 
tending all the while to get divorced from 
reality. And that happened to humanists 
and theologians alike. 

On its educational side, the Catholic 
reformation had begun long before Lu- 
ther, especially in the work of the Breth- 
ren of the Common Life in the Low 
Countries. Among them the lofty piety of 
the mystics and the desire for enlighten- 
ment which moved the best of the school- 
men and humanists had been finely, 
though far too mildly, harmonized, and 
in their great schools at Deventer and 
Zwolle they were working, without Lu- 
ther’s prophetic impatience, to leaven the 
Church with a new self denying devotion 
and purity of life. 

Erasmus was their most distinguished 
pupil, who carried on with keener, 
shrewder strokes their effort at non-vio- 
lent reform. His dismay at the spread- 
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ing upheaval of Lutheranism was the dis- 
may not of a merely timid or reactionary 
man but of a true Catholic, who shrank 
from the prospect of a Christendom split 
into warring fragments, and a rationalist 
who saw liberal intelligence in danger of 
being swamped in the rising passions of 
conflict. 

How well his sort of educative reform 
might have succeeded and how far it 
might have gone, but for Luther, no one 
knows. In any event, when the newly 
elected Pope Paul III and his “reform- 
ing cardinals” started an official move- 
ment toward reform in 1535, the Protest- 
ant schism was a fact and the chief prob- 
lem with which they had to deal. For 
a time even then there seemed a chance 
that a liberal policy of reform and con- 
ciliation might be adopted and unity re- 
stored, with such men as Cardinals Sado- 
leto, a choice humanist educator, and 
Contarini, a rare liberal, showing the way. 
But hope was dashed at the abortive col- 
loquy with the Protestants at Ratisoon in 
1541, and the Council of Trent closed 
the door on liberalism and conciliation. 

Henceforth the inflexible purpose of 
the Church was to enforce conformity 
within its membership and to win back 
the ground lost to the Protestants. This 
was to be done by reiterating in precept 
and practice, free from certain of the 
financial and fleshly abuses of the recent 
past, the traditional ideals of medizval 
piety for monk, cleric, and layman. Be- 
fore 1700, throughout a territory roughly 
coinciding with the old Roman Empire, 
this aim had been substantially realized. 

By common consent the major credit 
for this success is given to the Catholic 
teaching orders, chief among them the 
Company of Jesus. Both monastic and 
lay brotherhoods had long been capital 
factors in the life of the Church, arising 
as agents of reform and often employing 
education as a chief means to that end. 
Between 1500 and 1700 more than a 
dozen new brotherhoods appeared, with 
teaching as their dominant concern. 


In the interests of true Catholic piety, 
they sought to meet the Protestant chal- 
lenge on its own ground, opposing to 
Protestant schools better schools, to Prot- 
estant earnestness and devotion a higher 
seriousness and a more austere self 
denial ; utterly renouncing for themselves 
the worldliness that seemed to them in- 
herent in Protestant life, yet encouraging 
their lay pupils and proteges to prosecute 
their secular affairs to the glory of God 
as faithful sons of the Church. 

In this difficult task the Jesuits stood 
easily first. A body of picked men under 
rigid discipline, prepared by fifteen years 
of study and by actual practice for the 
work of teaching, free from all distracting 
loyalties to family or state and with single 
minded devotion to their order and to the 
Church, this Imperial Guard of the coun- 
ter-reformation for a time more than met 
the Protestant advance. 

They organized on enemy soil second- 
ary schools so efficient and humane that 
Protestant children became their pupils ; 
they published tentatively in 1586, 
finally in 1599, a humanist Plan of Studies 
that followed Sturm and Melanchthon in 
principle but surpassed them in tested 
practicality. By patient thoroughness of 
drill and by carefully stimulating com- 
petitive effort in the classroom, they got 
results within the limits of their classical 
curriculum which pleased hard headed 
parents ; and by constant, companionable, 
though reserved association with their 
pupils, and by shrewd handling of prob- 
lems of discipline, they insinuated into 
the growing minds of some of the most 
promising youth of Europe the docile 
loyalty to the Church which they them- 
selves exemplified. Throughout our 
period their success continued, though it 
later declined, when a richer, more real- 
istic program of studies was required 
and when political intrigue had, for a 
time, discredited the order. 

Other groups provided for popular ele- 
mentary education: the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools and their like for boys, 
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the Ursulines and other sisterhoods for 
girls. The Augustinian Jansenists began 
a highly interesting experiment at Port 
Royal, with a remarkable galaxy of teach- 
ers and educational theorists, but they 
were crushed by the Jesuits, who dis- 
trusted interesting experiments. The 
Oratorians in Paris and elsewhere estab- 
lished a few schools and colleges of un- 
commonly liberal cast, but on the whole 
the educational pattern was that of a 
narrow humanism narrowed still further 
by official demands for conformity. 

At several points the Catholic educators 
frankly copied their Protestant rivals. 
They published an English Bible at 
Douai; a version still based on the Vul- 
gate, however, and made needlessly hard 
to understand by rude literalisms and 
archaisms in the translation. The Coun- 
cil of Trent authorized an official Cate- 
chism, which was published expressly to 
offset the diabolically effective Lutheran 
works of the sort; and the able Jesuit 
Peter Canisius brought out three cate- 
chisms, short, middle, and long, not like 
the usual Catholic catechisms for in- 
structing the clergy, but patterned upon 
the Hussite and Protestant works which 
he followed, for direct instruction of be- 
ginners. 

At one point, and that a most sig- 
nificant one, the Church resorted to a de- 
vice which the Protestants never seriously 
tried : a sweeping censorship of books and 
reading. Indices of prohibited authors and 
works, and of passages to be deleted from 
other works, formed a regular part of its 
program for moulding the minds of the 
faithful. Even less than the most intol- 
erant Protestants were the Catholics will- 
ing to run the risks of the free play of 
intelligence. The counter-reformation, 
provoked by Protestant violence and fo- 
mented by Catholic fanaticism, buried for 
long years the best hopes of liberalism in 
the great mother Church. 
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There remains space only for a para- 
graph on the new trend in the closing 
years of our period. While most Cath- 
olics and Protestants were absorbed in 
routine, new and vital advances were 
made on two different lines. One was a 
recrudescence of that demand for emo- 
tional integrity and genuineness which 
again and again has saved religion from 
dry formalism. Toward the end of the 
century, in the dreary wordiness of a 
tired, officialized Lutheranism, Philip 
Spener and August Francke reaffirmed 
the need for mystical piety —“experience” 
ef “the heart’—as well as words and 
ideas in religion. The demand grew irre- 
pressibly, and when in the next century 
Pietism itself had cooled and stiffened, 
its fire passed on by direct succession to 
the Moravians in Germany and the Meth- 
odists in England. 

The other advance began by way of 
free thought. Extraordinary scientists— 
Kepler, Galileo, Leeuwennoek — were 
opening up new realms of reality by dint 
of observation and experiment ; and Fran- 
cis Bacon, himself no scientist, had writ- 
ten with contagious enthusiasm of induc- 
tive method and the future of science as 
le conceived them. 

This new evaluation of the homely 
business of handling real objects and 
watching things happen prompted more 
than one educator to revise the aging 
humanist theories; and among them Co- 
menius in particular, last chief bishop of 
the old Moravian Church, opened up a 
new vista for character education. Not 
with ideas, first, but with things ought 
the child to begin his guided approach to 
the world; and in the midst of things and 
ideas closely related, his seedling soul 
should unfold and grow till it finds God. 

The seventeenth century ended as the 
sixteenth had begun, with fresh demands 
for reality in religion and education, and 
with advances and disappointments ahead. 
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CHARACTER EMPHASES IN EARLY 
EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS 


WwW. W. 


T IS MY TASK in this series of 

studies to appraise the character em- 
phasis in the early American revivals. 
The revival movements I have chosen for 
consideration are the several phases of 
the great colonial Awakening in the 
eighteenth century and the great western 
revival which occurred during the years 
from about 1797 to 1805. These are 
the American revivals most intimately re- 
lated to the frontier and growing largely 
out of frontier conditions. These re- 
vivals, also, have been more carefully 
studied than perhaps any of the other 
American revival movements and there- 
fore more facts regarding them are avail- 
able." 

Revivalism is, to a large extent, an 
American phenomenon. There have been 
revivals in England, Wales, and North 
Ireland, but in none of these places have 
they reached the intensity or developed 
the scope they have in America. There 
are two reasons, at least, why revivalism 
is, in a peculiar sense, an American de- 
velopment. First, because of the pre- 
vailing frontier conditions. It is now 
well understood among historical stu- 
dents that in the process of expansion 
westward there have been a series of 
frontiers. The people who have pushed 
out into these frontiers have generally 
been independent, hardy, and adventure- 
some. The very conditions of the fron- 
tier make them a selected group, for they 


1. The following books deal with the revival 
movements under consideraticn: Tracy, Joseph, The 
Great Awakening: A History of the Revival of Re- 
ligion in the Time of Edwards and Whitfield, Boston, 
1842; Maxson, C. H., The Great Awakening in the 
Middle Colonies, Chicago, 1920; Gewehr, W. M., The 
Great Awakening in Virginia, a Ph.D. thesis in manu- 
script, Chicago, 1922; Cleveland, C. C., The Great 
Revival in the West, 1797-1805, Chicago, 1916. 
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must possess those traits which fit them 
for the kind of life they must lead in 
a new country. During the process of 
settlement there is, of necessity, some in- 
tellectual disintegration. On the frontier 
people are removed from the usual con- 
ventions of an older country, nor is there 
the restraint which comes from the pres- 
ence of the professional classes and well 
developed institutions.? There have been 
also on all the American frontiers a com- 
paratively large number of criminal and 
degenerate people. In the colonial pe- 
riod they were the descendants of the 
numerous criminals transported to Amer- 
ica by England, or of the still more nu- 
merous redemptioners and indentured 
servants. Many of the southern poor 
whites are the descendants of this class, 
while in the backwoods there were nu- 
merous “violent and hardened criminals” 
and “an even greater number of shift- 
less, lazy, cowardly cumberers of the 
earth’s surface.” “These hated good for 
good’s sake and did their utmost to 
destroy it.”* The presence of this group 
in considerable numbers in American so- 
ciety has tended to increase “the ve- 
hemence of any form of impulsive social 
action,” and this fact helps to account for 
the intensity of the typical frontier re- 
vival. 

A second reason why revivalism seems 
to have been a peculiar American phe- 
nomenon is that in America, until quite 
recent years at least, there have been 


2. Davenport, F. M., Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revwals (New York, 1905), pp. 63-65. 

3. Roosevelt, Theodore, The Winning of the West, 
Vol. I, pp. 153-156 (New York, 1900). There has 
been, in recent years, a great deal of idealization of 
the frontier and an attempt to play up the best and 
ignore the presence of this other class. 
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fewer church members, in proportion to 
the total population, than in any of the 
Protestant nations of western Europe. 
The methods of gaining membership for 
the churches, such as were practiced in 
European countries where there were 
state churches, could not, of necessity, be 
followed in America, and to win mem- 
bers, therefore, there had to be a new 
method developed which could cope with 
conditions prevailing. And the new meth- 
od which resulted, having its beginning 
in the eighteenth century, was the re- 
vival. 
I 

It will be necessary to state briefly the 
main facts regarding each of the revival 
movements which we are to consider. 

The Great Colonial Awakening had 
three distinct phases. First, the New 
England or Edwardian revival, which be- 
gan at Northampton under the preaching 
of Jonathan Edwards in 1734 and soon 
spread throughout the Connecticut valley. 
The net ingathering of members into the 
churches as a result of this sweeping 
movement has been variously estimated 
at from twenty-five to fifty thousand, and 
while both figures are probably an exag- 
geration, yet the fact remains “that never 
has there been so extensive a manifesta- 
tion of religious feeling in New England 
in any period of similar duration.’’* 


A second phase of the Great Colonial 
Awakening is that which took place in 
the Middle Colonies. Here it began 
under the preaching of Frelinghuysen, a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
stationed in the Raritan valley in New 
Jersey, but Gilbert Tennent, Presbyterian 
pastor at New Brunswick, became the 
outstanding leader. In the Middle Col- 
onies the revival was confined to a com- 





4, Walker, Williston, A History of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States, New York, 
1894 (Am. Church History Series, Vol, III), p. 260: 
There has been no scientific historical study made 
of the New England phase of the Great Awakening. 
Tracy, Joseph, The Great Awakening, etc., published 
in 1842, is the best account and contains much 


source material, but it gives little attention to the 
social influences of the revival,-dealing largely with 
its influences upon the churches. 
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paratively small area in central New Jer- 
sey and had its greatest results among 
the Presbyterians. 

A third phase of the Great Awakening 
is that which might be called the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina revival. This 
movement began with the coming of re- 
vivalist preachers from the Middle Col- 
onies and from New England into west- 
ern Virginia and northern North Car- 
olina. It was largely a Presbyterian and 
Baptist movement, though after 1774 the 
Methodists began to have a considerable 
part in it.® 

The great unifying influence in all of 
these several phases of the Great Co- 
lonial Awakening was George Whitfield, 
the revivalist par excellence of the whole 
movement. From 1738 to his death in 
1770 he conducted seven preaching tours 
in America, preaching with tremendous 
effect in practically every colony, and was 
in intimate and sympathetic contact with 
every one of the leaders in the several 
phases of the revival. Though frequently 
opposed by the ministers, especially in 
eastern New England and in the larger 
towns, he was everywhere the idol of the 
people, and remained so to the end of 
his life.® 

The last revival to which we shall give 
attention in this study, is that one known 
as the Great Western Revival, though 
sometimes termed the Kentucky Revival 
or the Second Awakening. It began as 
a Presbyterian movement under the 
preaching of James McGready in south- 
ern Kentucky in 1797 and rapidly spread 
throughout the west. Though beginning 
largely under Presbyterian leadership, it 
soon developed into an interdenomina- 
tional movement among the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, and net- 





5. For the three phases of the Virginia and North 
Carolina Awakening see Gewehr, The Great Awaken- 
ing in Virginia, doctor’s thesis (MS.) deposited in 
the library of the University of Chicago. 

6. Whitfield’s seven American tours were: Ist, 1738; 
2nd, 1739-1741; 8rd, 1744-1748; 4th, 1751-1754; 5th, 
1754-1755; 6th, 1763-1765; 7th, 1769-1770. Maxson, 
op. cit., pp. 40-583; Tyerman, Luke, Life of the Rev. 

George Whitfield, 2 vols., New York, 1877. 
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ted large gains in membership to all the 
churches, though it resulted in two se- 
rious schisms for the Presbyterians— 
the Cumberland Presbyterian and the 
New Light, the latter uniting with the 
Campbell movement to form the Disciples 
Church. 
II 


We are now prepared to give some 
consideration to the character emphasis 
in the New England revival. 

A typical account of the course of the 
revival in a New England town, during 
the great New England Awakening, is 
that given by the minister Jonathan Par- 
sons at Lyme, Connecticut.? The re- 
vival began with 


“a great effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the 
people. There appeared to be an uncommon 
attention to the preaching of the word, and a 
disposition to harken to advice; and a remark- 
able concern about salvation. It was a general 
inquiry among the middle aged and youth, 
What must I do to be saved? Great numbers 
came to my study, some almost every day for 
several months, under manifest concern about 
their souls. I seldom went into a house among 
my neighbors, but they had some free dis- 
course about religion, or some searching after 
the meaning of some texts of Scripture. I 
urged them very much to works, and gave it 
as my opinion (perhaps too hastily) that such 
awakened souls ought to attend upon the 
Lord’s Supper,® and in less than ten months 
fifty-two persons were added to the church. 
There were several whole families baptized. 
Many of the young people were greatly re- 
formed. They turned their meetings for vain 
mirth into meetings for prayer, conference 
and for the reading of books of piety. There 
was a number of them kept a religious so- 
ciety about two years.” 


After 1740 Parsons was greatly in- 
fluenced by Whitfield and Gilbert Ten- 
nent, who in that year conducted preach- 
ing tours through New England. Par- 
sons and some of the members of his 
parish visited other towns where the re- 
vival was in progress, where they heard 
Tennent preach, and the next year 
(1741) the revival broke out again in 





7. Tracy, op. cit., p. 134. 
8. Evidently Jonathan Parsons was here influenced 
by Stoddardeanism.. Solomon Stoddard, the: maternal 


grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, held that the com- 
munion was a means of conversion and that un- 
converted persons should be urged to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper as a means to conversion. 


Lyme. The net result of the revival in 
this Connecticut town, in the nine 
months ending February 4, 1742, was 
150 members added to the church. The 
converts were chiefly among the youth, 
though there were several aged people 
among them. The young people were 
gathered into several societies “for 
prayer and reading books of piety” 
under the direction of Parsons.® 

From the testimony of numerous min- 
isters who had a part in the New Eng- 
land revival the young people seem to 
have been particularly influenced, and in 
many places young people’s societies were 
formed, seemingly intended to conserve 
the results of the awakening.*° Edwards 
says that at the beginning of the revival 
in Northampton, he proposed to the 
young people that they should spend the 
evenings after lectures in what he 
termed “social religion,” and accordingly 
they divided into groups which met in 
several parts of the town. These meet- 
ings were continued, and the example 
imitated by the elder people.** The re- 
sults of the revival at Northampton were 
particularly marked. During the. first 
winter (1734-35) more than three hun- 
dred were received into the church, and 
by 1736 almost the whole adult popula- 
tion of the town were communicants of 
the church.’* 

Of the general moral effects of the re- 
vival upon New England communities 
there is considerable testimony. Edwards 
says, writing in 1743, of Northampton, 
“I suppose the town has been in no 
measure so free from vice—for any long 
time together—for these sixty years, as it 





9. Tracy, op. cit., 137, 138. 

10. Tracy, op. cit., 30, 145, 153, 163, 164. “A 
society of young men was form for religious p ur- 
poses” in Sutton, Mass. Tracy, 163; ‘Religious 
societies were now set up in several parts of the 
town, to be held weekly,” Tracy, 164; “In our parish 
there have since been formed no less than nine dis- 
tinct societies, of young and old, male and female, 
bond and free . . . who meet, several of them twice 
a week, to pray and sing, as well as to read books 
of piety, and the rest once a week,” Tracy, 184. 

11. Edwards, Jonathan, Thoughts on the Revival 
of Religion in New England in 1740, pp. 12-13. 

12. Allen, A. V. G., Jonathan Edwards, p. 159. 
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has this nine years past.”?* Of the re- 
sults in Middleborough there is this tes- 
timony: “The drunkard is sober; the 
churl peaceful; personal feuds, that have 
been subsisting more than eleven years, 
are buried; and love takes place and 
power, where envy and malice and hatred 
had formerly ruled.’”’* In Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, as a result of the re- 
vival, “there is not that profane cursing 
and swearing, which has formerly been 
usual,” and “Many, that have dealt dis- 
honestly, have not only acknowledged the 
wrongs they have done, but made resti- 
tution for them.’** These are typical of 
many more testimonies which might be 
given, of the effect of the revival upon 
the average New England community, 
though it must be said that these testi- 
monies were generally given during the 
course of the revival or immediately aft- 
erwards. 

There does not seem to have been any 
particular emphasis upon character edu- 
cation nor any technique devised to con- 
serve the results of the revival, other 
than the usual church organization and 
the young people’s societies noted above, 
and these societies were quite evidently 
short-lived. As to the general effect of 
the New England revival on New Eng- 
land character, a recognized student of 
revivals has reached the following quite 
unfavorable conclusion : 

From 1744 to 1748, according to the 
statement of Edwards, the church at 
Northampton was utterly dead, not a 
single application for membership being 
made during those years. In the fall of 
1748 the members of the church at 
Northampton and of the neighboring 
churches turned against Edwards and he 
was dismissed after having served them 
faithfully for twenty years, and this was 
done amidst bitterness and _ slander. 
“This,” says Davenport, “is a perfect bit 
of testimony that the influence of the 


13. Edwards, op. cit., p. 21. 
14. Tracy, op. cit., p. 176. 


15. Tracy, op. cit., p. 182. 
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revival, even at its healthiest centre, had 
not sunk very deeply into character. It 
reminds us of many another piece of im- 
pulsive social action, whose retiring wave 
left little trace of good behind.”'* This, 
however, seems to be a generalization 
based on rather a slender foundation of 
fact. It is true that New England went 
through a period of religious and moral 
indifference following the Great Awak- 
ening, but this was due to many causes, 
among them three wars,’’ including the 
Revolution, and a long period of great 
political unrest. 


Ill 


Let us turn now to a consideration of 
the Great Awakening in the Middle Col- 
onies. Here, as we have noted above, 
it was largely a movement among the 
Presbyterians, and confined to a com- 
paratively small area. There had been a 
great influx of Scotch-Irish immigrants 
into the region, and, in most respects, the 
country in which the revival reached its 
greatest intensity was somewhat newer 
and rougher than the New England com- 
munities which we have just considered. 
Here also education was less developed. 
In the removal of the Scotch-Irish from 
north Ireland to the frontiers of Amer- 
ica they had suffered religious and moral 
losses and they were in danger of sink- 
ing to a condition of moral degeneracy.’* 
A few of the Scotch-Irish realized this 
danger and it is an interesting fact that 
the outstanding evangelists in the Middle 
Colonies were Scotch-Irishmen,’® and 
were, with few exceptions, graduates of 
the “Log College,” established by Wil- 





16. Davenport, op. cit., pp. 131-132. 

17. The three wars were, King George’s War 
(1744-1748); the French and Indian War (1756-1763) ; 
and the War for Independence (1775-1783). In all 
of these wars New England was more largely af- 
fected than the other sections of America. The polit- 
ical unrest preceding the Revolution was also more 
acute in New England than in the other colonies. 

18. Maxson, C. H., ng Great Awakening in the 
Middle Colonies, pp. 22. 


19. Maxson, op. cit., p. ‘95. 
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liam Tennent at Neshaminy, Pennsyl- 
vania.”° 

Under the preaching of this little band 
of warm hearted Irishmen, numerous 
communities in New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania were greatly stirred. A 
tremendous “soul concern” appeared 
among the people and many were at- 
tracted from afar. At the meetings peo- 
ple wept or fainted, while Blair, one of 
the chief evangelists of the “Log Col- 
lege” group, exhorted his hearers to mod- 
erate their passions without stifling their 
convictions.** Perhaps the most famous 
sermon of this phase of the revival was 
that preached by Gilbert Tennent in 1740, 
entitled “Danger of an Unconverted Min- 
istry,” which was a terrible arraignment 
of those who entered the ministry as a 
trade, and who, though approved by the 
church authorities, were strangers to any 
real religious zeal. This sermon was pub- 
lished and widely read, and aroused the 
conservative ministers to a vigorous op- 
position to the evangelists and their 
methods. This opposition came to a 
head when the revivalists, now organized 
into the New Brunswick presbytery, be- 
gan to itinerate and intrude, uninvited, 
into the parishes of other ministers. Com- 
plaint was lodged against the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery at the meeting of the 
Synod in 1741, and the New Brunswick 
presbytery was excluded. From 1741 to 
1745 the struggle between the revivalists 
and the conservatives continued, and in 
the latter year the Presbyterians were 
divided into the Old Side and New Side 
groups, a division which continued until 
1758, when the schism was healed, after 
the causes which had brought it about 
had largely passed away. 

During the course of 


the revival 


20. William Tennent was a native of North Ire- 
land and a graduate of the University of Glasgow. 
In Ireland he was a priest in the Church of Ireland, 
but on coming to America he became a Presbyterian 
and was the pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Neshaminy, Pa., where he established his ‘‘Log Col- 
lege” for the education of his own sons, but later 
admitted others and altogether 16 young men gradu- 
ated from his college and became the leaders in the 
revival in the Middle Colonies. Maxson, of. cit., 
pp. 25-30. 


21. Maxson, op cit., pp. 55, 56. 


charges were made against the revivalists 
that they neglected moral questions,”* and 
they were also accused of antinomian- 
ism,** but, as a whole, the evangelistic 
preachers insisted upon the connection 
between Christian experience and right 
moral conduct. “The evangelicals held 
their followers to a rigorous moral code 
that greatly promoted the sobriety, indus- 
try, and moral progress of the people.”** 
There seems, however, to have been little 
direct emphasis upon character building. 
either in the preaching, or in the other 
work of the revivalists, nor does there 
seem to have been any technique devel- 
oped to conserve its results either during, 
or following the revival, other than the 
ordinary church organization. I find no 
reference to even temporary young peo- 
ples’ societies, such as those which sprang 
up in New England communities during 
the course of the Great Awakening there. 
The educational results of the revival 
in the Middle Colonies, however, are 
particularly marked. Before the Awak- 
ening, the Middle Colonies had developed 
no public academies, nor were there any 
colleges. As a result of the revival, can- 
didates for the ministry greatly increased 
and the evangelical preachers felt the 
necessity of providing facilities for their 
education. The thorough educational 
preparation which both Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches required of their 
ministers was a factor in establishing 
such institutions as Princeton, and 
Queen’s College at New Brunswick (now 
Rutgers). The University of Pennsyl- 
vania also grew indirectly out of the 
Whitfield revival, while Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Brown University, and the Mora- 
vian school, Nazareth Hall, were all 
more or less the direct product of the 
revival in the Middle Colonies.” 





22. Webster, R., History of the Presbyterian 
Church (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 178. 

23. Boston Evening Post, January 4, 1742, quoted 
in Maxson, op. cit., p. 147. 

24. Maxson, op. ctt., p. 147. F 

25. For the educational influence of the revival in 
the Middle Colonies see, Maxson, op. cit., pp. 98, 99, 
146-147; Pennypacker, Origin of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1740 (Philadelphia, 1899), p. 421. 
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Humanitarian enterprises of, numerous 
kinds owe their inception to the Great 
Awakening. The revival profoundly 
stirred human sympathies and a new in- 
terest was taken in orphans,” Negro as 
well as Indian. The first real opposition 
to slavery in America came largely out 
of the revival,?7 and a new interest in 
Indian missions began to appear. John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, had died 
in 1690, and since that time interest in 
Indian missions had lagged, but with the 
impetus supplied by the Great Awaken- 
ing, they were again prosecuted with a 
degree of wholeheartedness not known 
for many a day, producing such self sac- 
rificing work as that performed by David 
Brainerd, who was the inspiration of a 
whole group of Indian missionaries, 
down to the opening of the American 
Revolution.”* 


IV 


But brief mention can be made of the 
Virginia phase of the Great Awakening. 
Here the revival was largely due to the 
work of the New Light or New Side 
Presbyterian preachers and Separate 
Baptists from the Middle Colonies and 
New England. Samuel Davies was the 
leading influence in the Presbyterian 
Awakening, while Shubel Stearns and 
John Marshall, both from New England, 
were the first Baptist evangelists in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The years 
1755 and 1756 were particularly notable 
for the extension of the Presbyterian 
revival. The number of Presbyterian 
communicants was greatly enlarged, while 
incredibly large congregations flocked to 
hear the revivalist preachers. The 
Presbyterian revival, however, was more 
or less restricted in its appeal, while the 
Baptists reached and profoundly stirred 
the common people. 

The Baptist revival in the south, par- 





148, 


36, Maxson, op. cit., p. 
H., History of the Presbyterian 


27. Gillett, E. 


Church, 1:201, 202; Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 250. 
28. Missions to the Indians “were born again” in 
the Great Awakening. 
29. Gewehr, op. cit., p. 118. 
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ticularly, was accompanied by such 
strange phenomena, as the “jerks,” the 
falling exercise, barking like dogs, exces- 
sive trembling and faintings.*® These 
peculiar physical and mental manifesta- 
tions were frequently mistaken for real 
conversion, with the result that many 
people who had not experienced any 
change of heart were brought into the 
church. Semple states that in many of 
the congregations considerable confusion 
and disorder arose after the revival, be- 
cause of the great number of undesirable 
members which had been added. “Some,” 
he states, “account for this by the old 
maxim: Where much good is done, much 
evil will also be done: Where God sows 
many good seed, the enemy will sow 
many tares.’ Whatever the explanation 
may be, he further states, “it is certain 
that many ministers, who laboured 
earnestly to get Christians into their 
churches, were afterwards much per- 
plexed to get out hypocrites.**” This 
reliable, contemporary Baptist historian 
further states that “practical piety was, 
in many places, too little urged,’ and 
there was a relaxation in discipline in 
many of the churches and a consequent 
state of disorder. “Wherever these evils 
prevailed, disagreeable consequences, 
sooner or later, sprung from them. The 
Baptist name fell into disrepute; their 
principles were reprobated, as leading to 
licentiousness; their meetings were de- 
serted by the people, who thus misled, in 
many places, turned to other societies**.” 

The only machinery for looking after 
the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
individual member of a Baptist church is 
the church meeting, and much of the 
business of many of these early churches 





30. “It was not unusual, to have a large propor- 
tion of a congregation prostrate on the floor; and, in 
some instances, they have lost the use of their limbs; 
no distinct articulation could be heard, unless from 
those immediately by: Screams, cries, groans, songs, 
shouts, and hozannas, notes of grief and notes of 
joy, all heard at the same time, made a_ heavenly 
confusion, a sort of indescribable concert.” Semple, 
History of the Baptists in Virginia (Richmond, 1810), 


p. 87. 
31. Semple, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
82. Semple, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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was that of administering discipline**. 
The revivalists seemed to have taken for 
granted character reformation when con- 
version was professed, which, as has been 
pointed out, led to confusion and brought 
injury to many of the individual churches 
and to the Baptist cause generally. 
James McGready, the central figure in 
the inception of the Great Western Re- 
vival, was of Scotch-Irish parentage, and 
had won a reputation in North Carolina 
for evangelistic preaching before coming 
to Kentucky. The Kentucky revival be- 
gan in 1797 in Logan county, where Mc- 
Gready was the pastor of some little 
Presbyterian churches. The movement 
became more and more general in 1798, 
while the next year the interest became 
even more widespread. By 1800 the re- 
vival had become so overwhelming, that 
McGready stated that all that had gone 
before was as a few scattering drops be- 
fore a mighty rain.** By this time Mc- 
Gready had been joined by other Pres- 
byterian ministers, while Methodists and 





33. In matters of discipline the Baptist church 
followed the scriptural rule, and the offended and the 
offending party were first to meet each other; if that 
failed to effect the desired result two or three wit- 
nesses were then called in; if that failed, then “helps” 
were asked to come from neighbouring churches. 
“Sisters” were, in many cases, appointed on com- 
mittees to visit other “‘sisters” as to offenses against 
the church. 

The following are examples of discipline admin- 
istered by Baptist churches on the frontier: “Church 
met & after worship ready for business & the church 
considers that Henry Williams has acted disorderly 
& neglected to hear the Church and is therefore ex- 
cluded” (Wood River Church Record, Illinois, July, 
1818); “First Sattarday in June the Church met and 
af sarvis pr ded to b first there being a 
report in circulation that bro Beck has Defrauded 
a certain Mr. Beman in Selling sd Beman an un- 
sound mare the members of this church being Dis- 
tressed with the report apoints Brother Joseph White 
to request brother Paul Beck to atend our next 
meeting & clear himself if he can, of sd report.” 
(MSS Wood River Church, Illinois, June, 1814); 
“The case of Sister nancy Million, taken up, dis- 
cussed, and she expelled. And sister Di Smith 
withdrew her ere and is no more of us and 
we are not accountable for her walk.” (MSS Turkey 
Hill, Baptist Church of Christ, Friends of Humanity 
Illinois, Feb. 1824.) Some cases of discipline of 
the Silver Creek Baptist Church, Indiana, for the 
years 1802, 1811, 1814 were as follows: Sister ex- 
cluded for the ‘heinous and abominable crime of 
defrauding’; a Baptist res (July 10, 1802) is 
excluded for the crime of falsehood, and the members 
of the church “‘are not allowed to hear him_preach, 
nor suffer him to preach in their houses.” In 1811 
a brother is charged with betting at a shooting match; 
1813 two brethren are “taken under dealings” for 
violating the Sabbath; 1819 a brother is disciplined 
for selling spirituous liquors on the Sabbath. 





34. ‘“McGready’s Narrative of the Great Revival in 
Logan County,” 
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Baptists were also drawn into active par- 
ticipation. The revival now spread into 
all sections of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, western Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, and into the ter- 
ritories north of the Ohio. In northern 
Kentucky the Cain Ridge revival is of 
particular interest and importance. This 
occurred in August, 1801, and it has 
been estimated that from ten to twenty- 
five thousand people were gathered. 
Thousands were swept into the churches. 
The Elkhorn Baptist Association of Ken- 
tucky received by baptism 1,148 members 
in 1801,*° while the Salem Association 
received more than two thousand in three 
years. Between 1800 and 1803 about 
10,000 members were added to the Bap- 
tist churches in Kentucky alone. In a 
single year the Western Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church added 
3,250 members, and the year following 
3,000 more were added.** The Presby- 
terians also added great numbers to their 
churches. 

The moral effect of the revival upon 
the new and raw West was most marked. 
The Rev. Manasseh Cutler, in a letter 
written 1802, states that through a mem- 
ber of Congress from Kentucky he has 
learned that the change generally pro- 
duced in the temper and manners of the 
people wherever the revival had spread, 
was as pleasing and happy as it was 
astonishing.*7 Rev. David Rice, the 
father of Kentucky Presbyterianism and 
a very wise and judicious man, in a ser- 
mon opening the Synod of Kentucky in 
1803, states, “A considerable number of 
persons appear to be greatly reformed 
in their morals. . Yea, some neigh- 
borhoods, noted for their vicious and 
profligate manners, are now as much 
noted for their piety and good order. 
pie ac Rts Aa Be al 
TH36. Sweet, W. W., Rise of Methodism in the West 
(New York, 1920), pp. 20-21; Cleveland, C. C., op. 
cit., pp. 130-131. 
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spondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, quoted in Cleve- 
land, of. cit., pp. 132-183. 
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Drunkards, profane swearers, liars, quar- 
relsome persons, etc., are remarkably re- 
formed.”** In 1802 an eyewitness wrote, 
the revival “has confounded infidelity, 
awed vice into silence, and brought num- 
bers beyond calculation under serious im- 
pression.” 

The phenomena accompanying the 
Western Awakening were similar to that 
among the Baptists in the Virginia and 
North Carolina revival, and perhaps went 
even beyond anything that had there oc- 
curred.*® But in spite of these ex- 
travagances, Davenport concludes: “In 
spite of an unbridled religious method 
which gave free rein to human weakness 
and human passion and which did an 
incalculable amount of harm, there were 
still enforced in a very large number of 
cases true rational principles of living. 
And it is due to the straightforward man- 
liness and moral sanity of many of these 
rugged pulpit personalities that a multi- 
tude in their day and generation did not 
sink to the level of the savagery with 
which they were surrounded.” On the 
other hand, there is reason to think “that 
the habits of impulsive social action, de- 
veloped and fostered in the early years 
of the century by the Kentucky revivals, 
and imitated at intervals ever since, have 
played their unworthy part in rendering 
that section of our country peculiarly 
susceptible to highly emotional outbreaks 
of prejudice, passion and even criminal- 
ity.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

Perhaps it may be useful to draw to- 
gether some conclusions as to what em- 
phasis was placed on character education 
in these early American revival move- 
ments. 

First, it is clear, I think, that there was 
little or no direct emphasis upon char- 
acter development or character education 


38. Speer, William, The Great Revival of 1800 
(1872), quoted in Cleveland, op. cit., p. 133, 


39. For a full discussion of the physical and 
mental phenomena in the Western Revival see Cleve- 
~_ cit. 

avenport, op. cit., pp. 


85-86, 


in these early revivals. On the other 
hand, it was undoubtedly taken for 
granted by the revivalists and others, that 
conversion would have a direct and im- 
mediate effect for good upon the char- 
acter of the individual professing it, and 
upon the community. 

Second, there was no machinery devel- 
oped either during or after the revivals 
to conserve the results. The nearest ap- 
proach to it are the societies of young 
people formed in New England. These, 
however, soon died out, leaving little 
trace of any lasting effect. 

Third, all of these early American re- 
vivals were largely, at their beginning 
at least, the result of Calvinistic preach- 
ing. Jonathan Edwards, Whitfield, the 
Tennents, the Presbyterian and Baptist 
evangelists of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, James McGready and his Presby- 
terian associates in the West, were all 
Calvinists, though perhaps most of them 
preached a modified Calvinism. This 
may mean that the revivalists instinc- 
tively felt, in view of their theology, that 
all that was needed to call the elect to 
repentance and salvation was a faithful 
proclamation of “the word,” and that 
character development and education of 
the elect, thus aroused to a sense of their | 
condition, would take care of itself. 

Fourth, in spite of all the severe crit- 
icism which students of these early re- 
vivals have made, after careful study of 
their peculiarities and extravagances and 
total results, even the most critical among 
them are willing to admit that their to- 
tal effect upon character was more pro- 
ductive of good than of evil. 

Fifth, the revivals we have considered 
had a large educational and, philanthropic 
influence, resulting in the founding of 
numerous schools and colleges, and in a 
new attitude toward the under-privileged 
classes, such as the slaves and the In- 
dians. This fact alone would seem to 
indicate that the general character of 
the people under the revival influence was 
softened and ennobled. 








CHARACTER EMPHASES IN MODERN 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
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| Serna aie MOVEMENTS in the 
intellectual and social history of the 
race have been gradual. So, almost im- 
perceptibly slow has been the transition 
within evangelical churches from an em- 
phasis upon salvation with an other 
worldly cast to an emphasis upon suc- 
cessful living in the present and the de- 
velopment of character necessary for 
such living. It is therefore difficult, if 
not well nigh impossible, to be certain of 
causes leading to the change. Moreover, 
evangelical churches lying within the 
same stream of environmental influences 
as Other churches and washed by the 
same waters, have of necessity shared 
with them many of those forces making 
for change. It may be an impossible 
task to isolate forces affecting the one 
group of churches under discussion with 
anything like certainty. 

Nevertheless, there were certain char- 
acteristics of evangelicalism which made 
it peculiarly susceptible to influence from 
the outside. To indicate their nature 
and to show how they came to be linked 
with those influences forms the subject 
of this inquiry. 

At the start, it will be seen that the 
task is complicated by reason of the fact 
that these churches have not yet generally 
accepted the training of character as one 
of their major aims. As yet this new 
aim is a matter of emphasis only, and is 
still limited to a comparatively few 
branches within the larger movement of 
evangelicalism and accepted by few other 
than their more adventurous leaders. 
Moreover, even when accepted, the aim 
has not been utilized to the full nor given 
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opportunity to make those changes in 
policy and method which are involved. 

There is still cloudiness as to aim and 
objective within these branches of the 
church. One would hardly dispute the 
statement that “the churches are not yet, 
for the most part, clearly conscious of , 
their proper function in society,”? and 
surely not the observation that there is 
no unanimity of conscious purpose. At 
least, it would not be correct to say that 
there is universal acceptance of character 
education as their major objective. The 
religious education of children and youth 
is still largely of a conservative nature, 
many churches still holding it as their 
chief aim to impart knowledge of the - 
Bible, of outgrown doctrines, of creeds 
and of other materials, to maintain dis- 
cipline, to increase attendance, with the 
more ultimate aim in mind of preparing 
their members for the future life, as an 
examination of current curricula amply 
reveals. 

Where the new emphasis prevails it 
is but the natural development of ideals 
found within evangelicalism from its be- 
ginning. The churches of this tradition 
had the advantage of older and more 
aristocratic churches in being contempo- 
rary in their origin with the rise and 
progress of the democratic movement. 
Into their very make up there entered in- 
fluences from this movement that made 
them sympathetic towards social progress 
and moral improvement. It was not ne- 
cessary, as with most of the older 
churches, for them to, learn this outlook 
after they were more or less set in tradi- 


1. D. Drake, The New Morality, p. 259. 
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tions and practices. At any rate, that 
such a predisposition was latent within 
them can hardly be doubted. Writing of 
the early evangelicals, A. C. McGiffert 
asserts : 

“Though they made much of the ascetic and 
other worldly ideals of traditional Christianity, 
they yet emphasized also, to an unusual degree, 
love and service of one’s fellows, and applied 
their principles, often on a large scale, in 
one or another form of practical philanthropy.” 

Methodism, one of the major evangel- 
ical bodies, to take but a single example, 
while it imposed upon people as the out- 
standing condition of admission to its 
membership the desire “to flee from the 
wrath to come,” did at the same time 
place tremendous emphasis upon Chris- 
tian character in both its individual and 
social aspects. The two ideals of pre- 
paredness for the future life and right 
conduct in the present life were causally 
related to each other, character having 
been deemed the indispensable means to 
that desired escape from future disaster. 
In contrast to this, it is a tendency of 
modern Methodism to sever the ethicai 
life from the motivation of preparation 
for the future, characteristic of early 
Methodism, and to foster it for its own 
sake. 

To a greater or less degree other evan- 
gelical denominations have made the 
same sort of adjustment in their pro- 
grams. They are not worrying about 
heaven and hell, but are more and more 
concerned with the good life here and 
now. The present tendency is to make 
ethical righteousness, once the means of 
salvation, an end in itself, to consider it 
as salvation. More and more is salva- 
tion held to be a present and continuous 
experience, not completed either in this 
world or in the next; not an event but a 
process. 

What outstanding factors have been 
responsible for this transition? In gen- 
eral, three conditions prevailing in mod- 
ern times: The complexity of an indus- 


2. A. C. McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious 
Ideas, p. 260. 
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trial and scientific civilization, confusion 
in religious thinking, and the phenom- 
enal rise of the ideal of character educa- 
tion in public schools, 

Beginning around the turn of the pres- 
ent century, and becoming ever since in- 
creasingly characteristic of American 


Christianity, is the emphasis upon the | 


social gospel. An industrial and scien- 
tific age has made for both greater com- 
plexity in living and completer gratifica- 
tion of human desires, The interplay of 
these two conditions creates our most 
urgent social problems, the problem of 
mutual adjustment between conflicting 
groups and the control of individual pas- 
sions. The church, slow at first to take 
advantage of the signs of the times, did 
at length attempt to cope with the newer 
problems. For one thing, it could not 
long remain impervious to the charge 
that there was more of the Kingdom of 
God, meaning social religion, outside of 
its doors than within. 

These outside moral movements 
brought pressure to bear upon it, shamed 
it into stock taking and a change of at- 
titude. Public opinion revolted against 
“pious indifference” to remedial problems 
of human living and betterment and the 
substitute of a promised hope of future 
heavenly justice. As one university pro- 
fessor said recently in answer to the 
question—what significance is being at- 
tached to the church in courses dealing 
with contemporary thought movements— 
“We do not much care one way or the 
other, that is, except its social side. The 
church must cease to tell men what to 
think and more what to do. There must 
be a return to the social emphasis of 
primitive Christianity.” 

Instead of making promises to the so- 
cially neglected of recompense in heaven 
the church accepted a share in the re- 
sponsibility of creating a better world. 
It could not but be sensitive to the 
neglect in which it was held by outsiders 
and the serious dissatisfaction abroad 
with what it was doing and leaving un- 
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done. The most terrible of all wars 
forced Christians to question what they 
had been busy about through the years 
that such a catastrophe could happen, 
whether they had been offering the world 
the mint, anise, and cummin of immor- 
tality to the comparative neglect of the 
weightier matters of this life, justice, 
mercy, and social faith. One of the early 
books written during the war seeing the 
situation proclaimed: 

“The fault that is really found with the 
church, the reason for its being increasingly 
neglected, is that it fails to show men the 
relationship of Jesus Christ to their actual 
problems and their daily lives.”’* 

More recently another writer has called 
attention to the fact that folk have been 
and are still alienated from religion quite 
as much because it has not mattered more 
in those areas of living that center about 
the fundamental human interests as that 
its concepts are not easy to accept in this 
age. 

“The fact is,’ he says, “that more men in 
cur modern era are irreligious because religion 
has failed to make civilization ethical than 
because it has failed to maintain its intellectual 
respectability. For every person who dis- 
avows religion because some ancient and un- 
revised dogma outrages his intelligence, sev- 
eral become irreligious because the social im- 
potence of religion outrages their conscience.” 

The social leadership of such prophets 
as Gladden, Rauschenbusch, and Ward, 
to name but three, greatly stimulated dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions and 
led to the search for concrete remedies. 
And the work begun by them has come 
to be taken as the outstanding task of the 
church. 

What has all this to do with character 
education? Just this. The movement 
for character education in the church is 
in part the product of this new social 
vision. The church’s acceptance of so- 
cial responsibility involves the obligation 
of preparing its membership for the fur- 
therance of its ideals, the impartation of 
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information, the stimulation of righteous 
desires, and actual participation in so- 
cial projects. To live in the new day, 
to share the social outlook and passion, 
and to assist in the realization of its 
dreams, require such education as was 
not dreamed of in days gone by. 

It is a question whether the tremendous 
social pressure just noted would alone 
have been sufficient to cause the change 
in the church’s program, had there not 
been taking place almost simultaneously ° 
with it a far reaching revolution in relig- 
ious thinking. This much is certain, that 
those churches stressing eschatology, the 
second coming of Christ and similar doc- 
trines, are not only indifferent but posi- 
tively detrimental to social progress. The 
results of the historical method in the 
study of religion, the critical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and the new appraisal 
of the significance of Jesus lead to fresh 
interpretations of religion and create in 
general a state of uncertainty for increas- 
ing multitudes. There has been a change 
in the concepts and beliefs of religion, its 
authority, its purpose, and in our esti- 
mate of the nature and characteristics of 
religious living. 

Out of these many and intricate studies 
has emerged the discovery that religions 
are differentiated ethically as much as 
theologically, that they must be judged 
quite as much by their moral as by their 
religious teachings. While modern re- 
search has created uncertainty about re- 
ligion in general and led to a questioning 
of many of the metaphysical positions of 
Christianity, it has led to a correspond- _ 
ing conviction as to the primacy of the ; 
moral principles of Jesus and the ethical 
demands of his religion. All this has in- 
fluenced the emphasis of the more daring 
branches of the church. While hesitating 
as to what to teach of a religious nature, 
it is having no doubt about the need of 
ethics and the imperative _ character of 
right moral conduct for this as for every 
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age. These it can teach and is teaching 
in increasing measure. 

Scientific discoveries have especially 
weakened belief and made less plausible 
the hopes of a future life of the tradi- 
tional type. The astronomy of Coper- 
nicus did away with the validity of the 
belief in a fixed abode for the dead in 
the heavens; philosophical empiricism 
and physiological psychology have led to 
doubts of the existence of the soul, and 
the questioning of the theistic concept 
of God has likewise weakened faith in 
the ultimate conservation of human per- 
sonality. What is left for those in the 
church who have been influenced by these 
thought forces?—what but the need of 
making the most possible out of life here 
and now and training their children to 
do likewise! It seems as though we were 
reverting to the position of the early He- 
brews, who, lacking a satisfactory doc- 
trine of future existence, deemed length 
of days and abundant living here on earth 
as the greatest good. To live here to the 
utmost calls for training such as was 
not thought necessary when life after 
death was considered the only real ex- 
istence and this world but a passing 
phase, a necessary evil. 

Not only has the weakening of faith in 
the future life, but also a change in the 
conception of the nature of salvation it- 
self, strengthened the emphasis today 
upon life in the present and the needed 
character for-that life. Sin is being de- 
fined in terms of ethical demands more 
than in terms of religious concepts, and 
consequently salvation is being regarded 
as positive deliverance from ethical fail- 
ure in social living. A: saved person is 
one who does good works. He is saved 
not to eternal bliss but to present good- 
ness. Moreover, he is saved by a tech- 
nique that involves growth, adjustment, 
development, rather than by one sudden, 
dramatic, and complete conversion expe- 
rience. Religion comes to be regarded 


as a-natural process. 
“The conception of religion as something 
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entirely natural, and as having its proper 
field of development in this world, has 
increasingly come to be generally accepted. It 
underlies most of the very significant devel- 
opment of religious education during the past 
quarter century. It means that theologians are 
fast ceasing to concern themselves with the 
problem of discovering an authentic channel by 
which a supernatural revelation might come 
to men. They are rather attempting to under- 
stand what religion is, and they generally 
think of religion as an attempt on man’s part 
to enter into right relations with those forces 
which will enable him to realize the richest 
life in this world here and now.”® 


A surprisingly large number of texts 
in use in religious education devote the 
majority of their pages to a consideration 
of health, worthy home membership, 
civic and economic duties, the use of 
leisure, and the traits essential to right 
living in these fundamental areas of in- 
terest. Our church school materials take 
pride in proclaiming that they are expe- 
rience centered, problem solving, life 
situationed. Which means that religion 
itself is fast becoming secularized, and in 
this, of course, sharing the spirit of the 
times. 


There is a confidence in science, in 
what it can do for present living, and a 
consequent enhanced feeling of at-home- 
ness in this present world and a greater 
satisfaction with being and living in it. 
This note is seen in our use of hymns, 
usually the last bulwark of the faith to 
go down under intellectual assault. Sel- 
dom do we today sing or teach our chil- 
dren to sing, “O, Mother dear, Jerusalem, 
when shall I come to Thee,” but rather, 
“America the Beautiful”—and as it hap- 
pens in this instance to the same tune. 
The desire to make present living suc- 
cessful explains in large measure the vast 
and unprecedented rush for education in 
our day and the renewed zeal for char- 
acter education in our churches. It is 
highly significant that such terms as 
growth, development, adjustment, are 
concepts played to the full by education. 

One of the most recent influences mak- 
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ing for the church’s acceptance of char- 
acter training as one of its major objec- 
tives comes from public education. Al- 
though there never was a time when 
the schools did not, to a certain extent 
at least, train for character, within the 
last decade the movement for character 
education has spread rapidly and become 
intensified. There is not a little justifica- 
tion for the claim that the church’s work 
in weekday religious education aroused 
the public schools to a more quickened 
and self conscious effort in the direction 
of character education. The comparative 
inadequacy of current weekday schools 
of religious education, the difficulty of 
adjusting time schedules between these 
and the public schools, together with the 
church’s demand for an enlarged pro- 
gram equal to the needs of the times, 
no doubt led to an awareness of the need 
for greater provisions for the training of 
character than was at the command of 
the religious forces. 

Probably, however, the public school 
was led to character education quite as 
much by the same social causes as in- 
fluenced the churches. Whatever other 
causes there may have been for this 
movement in public education, there is 
no question but that the church is now 
in turn being stimulated by it to rethink 
its own work and to plan to do more 
than it has ever done before in this 
task. If the public school was in- 
fluenced by the church, it is a case of the 
welcomed return of bread once cast upon 
the waters, for from it the church will 
derive benefits that will make for a more 
scientific religious education. It will re- 


ceive from it moral support and, through 
the division of responsibilities, will be 


relieved of part of the load it has here- 
tofore almost solely borne. 

We do not claim that the evangelical 
churches have accepted all the implica- 
tions of the movements set forth in this 
inquiry, much less that they should or 
will, but simply that they have been pow- 
erfully influenced by them. On the 
whole, great gain has come to them and 
the community, and greater will follow 
from the substitution of character train- 
ing for salvation in the future. Yet, if 
this means that character education will 
ultimately be severed from the motiva- 
tion and dynamic furnished by religion— 
and this seems to be what lies ahead ac- 
cording to the thinking of some—the re- 
sult will be nothing less than disastrous 
for the cause for which the change is 
made. 

The traditional doctrine of salvation 
stood for timeless convictions, namely 
faith in the infinite and unending worth 
of human personality, and trust in the 
ultimate goodness of the universe. Los- 
ing these convictions, can character be 
equally successfully evoked? Does it not 
seem that the most urgent problem fac- 
ing education today, indeed, all agencies 
for human betterment, is how to recap- 
ture the vitality that did unquestionably 
accompany and was almost universally 
generated by the doctrine of salvation in 
the world to come? We need “to tie the 
social program up to the eternities and 
fill it with the power of an endless life.’ 
It would seem that education for char- 
acter as a phase and instrument of that 
larger social program shares this need 
just noted, and lacking it, is in danger of 
aimlessness and final futility. 


6. H. F. Ward, Social Evangelism, p. 24. 
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T GOES WITHOUT SAYING that 

the development of character has ever 
been the fundamental aim of the Cath- 
olic Church in whatever educational pro- 
gram she has undertaken. Her mission 
will be accomplished when, in the words 
of St. Paul, “We all meet into the unity 
of faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ.” The means which she has 
ever emphasized might also be character- 
ized in the words of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, “But doing the truth in charity, 
we may in all things grow up in him who 
is the head, even Christ.” The founda- 
tion of her curriculum has always been 
the Gospel, and the Gospel is something 
to be lived—not merely known. 

In recent times the Catholic Church 
throughout the world has become increas- 
ingly conscious of the necessity of em- 
phasizing conduct in conformity with be- 
lief. “Faith without works is dead.” 
But works do not follow automatically 
from instruction in faith. Definite guid- 
ance is required in the development of 
virtue. Even a cursory reading of Cath- 
olic pedagogical literature in the past 
twenty-five years, in whatever language, 
will reveal a constant emphasis upon 
character as the desired outcome of in- 
struction, and evidence of a dissatisfac- 
tion with current classroom practice. 
Catholic schools did not entirely escape 
the Herbartian blight. Exaggerated in- 
tellectualism in method has frequently de- 
feated the ends of a more fundamental 
philosophy of education. The catechism 


tells us that “God created man to know 
Him, to love Him and serve Him in this 
life and to be happy with Him forever 
in the next..” Love and service need to 
be cultivated even as assiduously as 
knowledge. 

At the outset, it must be borne in mind 
that the Catholic Church never loses 
sight of the supernatural. She believes 
that there is in the baptized person a life 
principle that is, in effect, a participa- 
tion in the life of God. This renders the 
Christian capable of a type of knowledge, 
feeling, and action which is beyond the 
scope of purely natural powers. He has 
a capacity for supernatural activity over 
and above his capacity for natural ac- 
tivity. This capacity, infused into the 
soul at the time of his baptismal birth 
into the kingdom of God, is developed 
through the action of divine grace, yet 
this development requires the coopera- 
tion of the subject. A Christian, by striv- 
ing constantly to overcome the tendency 
toward evil that is in him by reason of 
original sin, disposes himself more and 
more to the action of God upon his 
soul. As the masters of the spiritual 
life point out, we make progress by pray- 
ing as though everything depended upon 
God and laboring as though everything 
depended upon ourselves. 

In every age the Church has warned 
her children against two extremes, both 
of which are false. On the one side is 
Quietism, with its implication that human 
activity is useless and that faith and con- 
ndence in God are all that is required. 
On the other side is Naturalism, which 
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would achieve the perfection of the hu- 
man character by human activity alone 
and without any assistance from the 
grace of God. Hence, the Church finds 
herself today in sympathy with char- 
acter education in as far as it means a 
definite and specific plan for translating 
truth into terms of daily conduct; her 
long experience with human nature, how- 
ever, and her recognition of the necessity 
of the supernatural, render her skeptical 
of the value of any plan that is not 
rooted and founded in faith in Jesus 
Christ and which hopes to achieve its 
ends without His cooperation. 

With these preliminary observations 
in mind we may now pass to a considera- 
tion of a number of movements in the 
Catholic Church which give evidence of 
a recognition of the importance of char- 
acter education. 

At the beginning of the century, the 
saintly Pius X promulgated his decrees 
on frequent communion for the laity and 
the early reception of First Communion 
by the children. A false sense of rev- 
erence for the Sacrament of the Altar, 
inspired by Jansenism with its pessimis- 
tic attitude toward human nature, had 
kept the faithful from communicating 
except at rare intervals and had refused 
to admit the young to the Banquet of the 
Lord until they were twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Henceforward the people 
were to be encouraged to receive Holy 
Communion frequently, or even daily, and 
children were to receive their First Holy 
Communion when they had attained the 
age of reason. The Catholic believes that 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ are 
really present under the sacramental veils 
of bread and wine and that when he re- 
ceives the Holy Eucharist he receives 
Jesus Christ. This intimate union with 
the Saviour is bound to bring him light 
and strength in the midst of the vicissi- 
tudes of his daily life. That the legis- 
lation has had this effect is evident to all 
who have been engaged in the care of 
souls. The fear of mechanical routine 


has been dispelled by accomplished re- 
sults. The whole spiritual tone of the 
Catholic body has been raised, with a 
consequent improvement of character as 
it expresses itself in human relations. 

Another movement that has been gath- 
ering force since the days of Pius X is 
the so called Liturgical Revival. Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI have sought to in- 
spire and encourage it in every way. The 
liturgy of the Church is by no means a 
matter of empty sign and symbol. It is 
fundamentally a mode of experience. 
The liturgical year, with its succession of 
feasts and seasons, causes the individual 
to live through with the Church the life 
of Jesus Christ with its joys, its sorrows, 
and its glory. From the first Sunday 
in Advent until the last Sunday after 
Pentecost a great project is offered and 
he who participates therein ha. expe- 
riences, intellectual, moral, and emotional, 
which cannot but leave a trace in his 
character which expresses itself in differ- 
ences of attitude and habit. 

Then there are the feasts of the saints, 
with their invitation to admiration and 
imitation. To live a day with Mary, 
the Mother of God, with St. Joseph, the 
Apostles, the Martyrs, the Confessors 
and the Virgins, is like living a day with 
a noble person still on earth. Something 
of the spirit, the aroma, the point of view 
of the saint, enters into the heart of the 
devotee and he meets the contingencies 
of daily life the better for the association. 

The Liturgical Revival also seeks to 
give the laity, beginning with the children 
in the schools, a better knowledge of how 
to participate directly in the ceremonies 
of the Church and, in particular, of the 
Mass. The Mass is essentially an action, 
a social action performed by priest and 
people together. In the immediate past 


there has been too much passivity on the 
part of the laity, with the result that at- 
tendance at Mass did not always bear 
its proper fruit in daily life. Whilst the 
primary purpose of the Mass is, of 
course, worship, yet participation in the 
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Mass is an experience whose effects are 
bound to transfer themselves to every day 
relations. The liturgical movement is 
widespread. In this country at the pres- 
ent time its apostolate is being furthered 
by the Benedictine Fathers at College- 
ville, Minnesota, whose review, Orate 
Fratres, is wielding an ever widening in- 
fluence. 

Another instrument in character for- 
mation that the Church is utilizing is the 
laymen’s retreat. The clergy and mem- 
bers of religious orders are by rule re- 
quired to spend at least one week each 
year in retirement and solitude. During 
this period they take account of their 
spiritual condition and achieve a better 
measure of self knowledge. At the same 
time they meditate upon the fundamental 
mysteries of faith and redemption and 
thus are enabled to set forth upon an- 
other year better enlightened concerning 
God and themselves. The aim is to pro- 
vide the laity with opportunities for such 
spiritual refreshment. Since self exam- 
ination and specific resolution are part 
and parcel of a good retreat, it goes with- 
out saying that there is a direct relation 
between the retreat and character forma- 
tion. 

It is in the field of pedagogy that the 
development of the idea of character for- 
mation in the Catholic Church is seen 
most clearly. Better methods of impart- 
ing religion instruction, of vitalizing the 
religion hour, are being constantly sought 
out. In England the leader in this move- 
ment has been Father F. H. Drinkwater, 
the editor of The Sower, a small Cath- 
olic educational magazine. Father Drink- 
water has formulated a plan of religious 
instruction for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, which is known as the 
Sower Scheme. The idea underlying it 
is that of adaptation, of presenting the 
truths of the Catholic faith to the child 
in such fashion as to render them cap- 
able of functioning in the life of the 
child here and now. Instruction and 
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practice go hand in hand, and song, story 
and dramatization are utilized to the end 
that the children may live their religion 
the while they are learning it. 

In Germany the Munich method, 
which, despite its Herbartian background, 
emphasizes conduct outcomes, seems to 
be in process of modification as a re- 
sult of the movement known as the 4r- 
beitschule. Whilst Catholic educators in 
Germany are fully aware of the exag- 
gerations of some exponents of the Ar- 
beitschule, they have been quick to see 
the possibilities that the principle of 
learning by doing offers to the teacher of 
religion, and the latest Lehrplan, pub- 
lished under the authority of the Bishops 
of northern Germany, has made plentiful, 
definite provision for character training 
in conjunction with instruction. 

The Montessori method is being used 
in many schools of England and Ireland, 
where its fundamental principles of free- 
dom and self activity are proving well 
adapted to the development of Christian 
virtue. 

In this country the outstanding con- 
tribution along this line has been that of 
the late Father Thomas Edward Shields 
of the Catholic University of America. 
He devised a system of religious instruc- 
tion based on the fundamental laws of 
human biology and psychology. He broke 
away from the dry formulation of Cath- 
olic teaching as it is contained in the cate- 
chism and attempted to present religious 
ideas to the child’s mind in terms of his 
fundamental, instinctive needs and de- 
sires. His appeal is to the whole child 
and not to his memory or intelligence 
alone. Though the method of Dr. Shields 
has not achieved anything like universal 
adoption, none the less it has profoundly 
affected contemporary practice, as is evi- 
denced in all the newer textbooks and 
courses of study in religion. Love rather 
than fear, self activity rather than regi- 
mentation, virtue rather than mere 
knowledge, rather than 


development 
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cramming—these are some of the char- 
acteristic qualities of the work of Father 
Shields. 

Innumerable other evidences of the 
realization on the part of the Catholic 
Church of the necessity of character 
training might be produced. There is, 
for instance, the multiplication of newer 
lives of the saints, written in a more hu- 
man way than has been customary in the 
past, and calculated to appeal to the imita- 
tive tendencies of the children. There 
is the world wide interest in organiza- 
tions and clubs for boys and girls, and 
the constantly increasing literature being 
produced by Catholic scholars in the 
fields of mental hygiene, the problem 
child, and delinquency. Catholic Ger- 
many has been particularly productive in 
this department. 

In conclusion, we might say that it is 
easy to demonstrate that the Catholic 


. divine grace. 


Church, without for one moment ceasing 
to emphasize the supernatural end of man 
and the necessity of using supernatural 
means to achieve it, is not under empha- 
sizing human means of cooperating with 
Her responsibility is to 
make men holy; an end which is accom- 
plished only by sanctifying every detail 
of life. She strives ever to keep her 
children mindful of the fact that they 
cannot love God unless they love their 
neighbor and that a saint is one who does 
ordinary things, but does them extraor- 
dinarily well. 

Catholic educators are conscious that 
they must labor constantly to help both 
children and adults to approach as nearly 
as possible to the ideal character of Jesus 
Christ. They must impart unto them 


the truth, but they must likewise show 
them how to live the truth and to love 
it if they are to grow up to the Head. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE MINORITY 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


A. J. BRuMBAUGH 


BRIEF historical sketch is essential 

to an understanding of the tech- 
niques of character education employed at 
present in the minority religious groups. 
However, no attempt will be made to in- 
clude within the compass of this article 
a discussion of the conditions which gave 
rise to these smaller denominations. 

It is necessary to view in retrospect 
only a century or less in order to identify 
three rather distinct stages in the evolu- 
tion of character education: first, a period 
of isolation and concentration; second, a 
period of transition, rather brief, but 
very marked; third, a period of large 
group consciousness and _ socialization. 
Many, perhaps most, of the smaller com- 
munity and congregational units of these 
denominations are still in the second stage, 
and a few remain still in the first. 

Certain phrases characterize well the 
stage of isolation. Repeatedly it was said 
in public and in private by both minister 
and layman, “We are a separate people, 
we must live apart from the world,” and 
these statements were given the full force 
of a literal interpretation. Separateness 
from the world was attained, first of all, 
by community colonization. Most of the 
minor groups have been predominantly 
agricultural, and it has been common to 
find certain rural communities settled al- 
most exclusively by Mennonites, Amish, 
River Brethren, or Dunkards. 

In these communities a small group 
consciousness was maintained and devel- 
oped by the exchange of labor, through 
special and regular services in the church 
which was the center of their life, and 
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through occasions of joy or sorrow in 
which all participated. A funeral, for 
example, was an occasion—in some places 
it still is—upon which all members of the 
community assembled to express their 
sympathy and to aid in providing com- 
forts for relatives and friends who came 
from a distance. To provide a meal for 
two-thirds of a congregation after a 
morning funeral service was not uncom- 
mon. 

This attitude of separateness further 
expressed itself in relation to political and 
civic affairs. Being apart from the world 
meant to abstain from participation in the 
affairs of the world. To cast a ballot or 
to hold civil office was incompatible with 
this religious idealism. A strong paci- 
fistic attitude also generally predominated 
and was emphatically supported in private 
conversation and in public admonition. 

Social and recreational activities, out- 
side of a few which were provided within 
the group and were justified by the prac- 
tical ends which they served, were strictly 
forbidden. In fact, they were so unques- 
tionably of the world that they were gen- 
erally unthought of by parents and un- 
mentioned, though perhaps secretly longed 
for, by youth. Attendance at county and 
state fairs, lawn festivals, evening parties, 
animal circuses, and popular musical pro- 
grams was taboo. However, occasionally 
parents found it convenient to make mar- 
keting day and circus day coincide, there- 
by allowing their children a glimpse of 
animals and clowns in the street parade. 
Within the present decade a group of ma- 
ture young men and women from one of 
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the most conservative groups was seen in 
the middle of a city street following the 
calliope of a circus parade. Their aprons, 
pinafores, and broad hats presented a 
strange contrast to the setting in which 
they appeared. Their general appearance 
signified their separateness from the 
world, their spontaneous behavior re- 
vealed their identity with genus homo. 

The adoption of a distinct form of 
dress, just mentioned, still further inten- 
sified group isolation. It served as a 
means of avoiding worldliness, on the one 
hand, and as an expression of religious 
identity on the other. In some groups 
children as well as adults wore, and still 
wear, this distinctive apparel. 

A youth who grew up in a social en- 
vironment of this type received little or 
no formal instruction concerning group 
responsibility or loyalty. In fact, he did 
not need it. Constant participation in the 
activities of the group as he grew up in- 
evitably led to the development of a small 
group consciousness. This centered first 
in the home and its interests. Living with 
parents whose religious convictions ex- 
pressed themselves in the practice of the 
practical virtues of truthfulness, honesty, 
and reverence, children came to accept 
these virtues as their own ideals in life. 
The values thus acquired in the home 
came to be projected into the whole life 
of the denominational group, and their 
violation was treated by all as a serious 
reflection upon the group, the family, and 
the individual. This attitude of the group 
constituted in itself a powerful drive to 
proper living and conduct. 

The church organization gave further 
emphasis to these virtues of character in 
several ways. First, they were frequently 
presented in sermons and exhortations; 
second, stirring religious revivals were 
common ; third, strict disciplinary proced- 
ure awaited an offender. Matters of dis- 


cipline which involved questions of ethical 
conduct were frequently presented di- 
rectly to the congregation for its judg- 
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ment. With the group solidarity which 
characterized these smaller denominations, 
it is apparent that such a democratic form 
of government served as a mighty deter- 
rent to unethical behavior. To disfellow- 
ship a member assumed quite as serious 
a significance for both the group and the 
individual as has attached to excommuni- 
cation in some major groups. 

For decades, even centuries, these proc- 
esses of isolation and concentration en- 
abled the groups to maintain their unity 
and to withstand the influences of social 
change which resulted from improved 
methods of economic production, com- 
munication, and travel. However, within 
recent decades evidences of changing atti- 
tudes have appeared in the adoption of 
the telephone, the automobile, and con- 
ventional forms of dress. 

The adoption of programs of higher 
education has further characterized this 
period of transition. During the last half 
of the nineteenth century, the rapid ex- 
pansion of public education stimulated 
leaders in smaller denominations to estab- 
lish academies for the education of their 
own church leaders. This was still an 
attempt to maintain their separateness, 
but really proved to be the means of tran- 
sition to a new procedure in character 
development. Education became a very 
potent factor in breaking down the sepa- 
rateness which it was designed to perpet- 
uate. Broader social and intellectual con- 
tacts resulted in the emergence of new 
social interests and a larger group con- 
sciousness. 

This transition was the signal to pro- 
gressive leaders to introduce new tech- 
niques which should conserve in a 
changed social environment the character 
traits and values which were most highly 
cherished. In contrast with the processes 
of the earlier period during which efforts 
were directed to the perpetuation of 
group traits and traditions, a conscious 
attempt was now made to define clearly 
the significant character traits which 
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should be conserved, and then to institute 
procedures whereby these values might be 
developed in youth. What are the char- 
acter values which this deliberative ap- 
proach has determined to be fundamental 
has never been presented in a categorical 
statement, so far as the writer knows? 
An inventory of new techniques employed 
will best indicate what they are assumed 
to be. 

In the home, which is still recognized 
as the most influential agent in character 
development in these smaller groups, the 
process remains largely one of indirect 
education. Family prayers, grace before 
meat, firm but sympathetic discipline, and 
an exhibition of unswerving loyalty to 
great moral and religious principles are 
potent influences in developing reverence, 
obedience, honesty, and loyalty. Parental 
delegation of responsibility and the ac- 
ceptance of the child as a partner in the 
enterprises of the home has been a large 
factor in the development of practical 
judgment and a sense of responsibility. 
In urban life adequate substitutes for 
these cooperative interests remain to be 
found. 

Outside of the home various means are 
being employed to develop group con- 
sciousness, loyalty, and idealism. Some 
of these groups employ secretaries or di- 
rectors to guide the activities of young 
people. They generally assist local con- 
gregations in organizing clubs and soci- 
eties for young people and suggest pos- 
sible programs which may be followed. 
One secretary suggested that intermedi- 
ate groups discuss such topics as these: 
What is reverence? In what way do we 
waste our time? Glenn goes hunting, (us- 
ing a concrete situation) David and Ralph 
have a Halloween joke. For the young 
people’s group he proposed a discussion 
of citizenship, world peace and similar 
topics of large social significance. 

The character values to be derived 


from this procedure lie clearly in the 
large group 


realm of responsibility. 
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Their actual realization will depend to 
large degree upon effective leadership. 
Qualities of leadership and cooperation 
may also be developed by allowing some 
self direction within the groups. An ex- 
change of programs among neighboring 
groups of young people extends the range 
of social contacts and increases the signifi- 
cance of the activities. 

A further recognition of the viewpoint 
of youth appears in the organization of 
programs for young people in connec- 
tion with district conferences. Instead of 
silent listening to discussions of discipline 
and policy by the officials of the church, 
young people acquire in their own pro- 
grams a sense of responsibility for the 
prosecution of the work of their church. 

Most significant among new activities 
—not new in idea but as an activity in 
the minority groups—is the summer 
camp. Under most favorable conditions 
young people are assembled for a week 
or ten days to consider seriously the 
meaning of life and its purpose; the 
choosing of a vocation; the interpretation 
of religion in terms of life; methods of 
and qualifications for leadership ; and sim- 
ilar large questions. Story telling, dra- 
matics, and art are discussed and prac- 
ticed. Actual experience in reverence 
and worship is provided during the morn- 
ing watch and the evening campfire pro- 
gram. Lecturing and dogmatizing are 
reduced to a minimum, and activity is 
raised to a maximum. Recreation under 
favorable conditions is amply provided. 

These camps are located in settings of 
natural beauty and are removed from the 
confusion of social bustle. What more 
opportune condition could be found for 
a discusison of nature and poetry, the 
relation of biology to human affairs, or 
the great creative powers which nature 
reveals? Almost unanimous is the testi- 
mony of young people that no other influ- 
ence outside of their home life has so pro- 
foundly affected their attitudes, purposes, 
and methods of living. 
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Of equal significance as institutions af- 
fecting character development are the 
colleges maintained by these minority 
groups. As previously noted, these insti- 
tutions were primarily organized to main- 
tain the integrity of the group by isola- 
tion. In reality, under the influence of 
their own processes they became media 
of broad socialization. The cosmopolitan 
student bodies and faculties of these col- 
leges provide social contacts which have 
a special significance in developing a 
broad viewpoint of toleration and sym- 
pathy. But beyond these more general 
influences, college administrations are 
now fostering many activities, some of 
which, a generation or two ago, were 
looked upon as intolerable and even per- 
nicious. 

A composite list of these activities re- 
cently submitted by a group of college 
presidents and deans in the Church of the 
3rethren (Dunkards) as having positive 
character building value included the fol- 
lowing: chapel, Sunday school, church 
services, Christian endeavor groups, 
young people’s societies, group and per- 
sonal conferences with national leaders 
of Christian Associations and student 
volunteers, contacts with school officers, 
regular classroom procedures, Red Cross 
membership, supporting a missionary, 
deputation work, glee clubs and quar- 
tettes, ministering to the needy, dormitory 
living, commencement exercises, senior 
service, and other special programs and 
occasions. 

This list is not peculiarly significant in 
itself. It might be duplicated on the cam- 
puses of many small colleges of other de- 
nominations. It is significant, however, 
that colleges in which some of these ac- 
tivities were not tolerated a generation or 
two ago should now cite them as potent 
character building influences. 

Specific procedures employed in these 
various activities differ widely according 
to the institution in which they are con- 
ducted and the objectives which they are 
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designed to achieve. One of the outstand- 
ing colleges of the minority groups re- 
quires attendance at chapel five times a 
week, at Sunday school, and at Sunday 
evening church service. This same col- 
lege makes optional the attendance upon 
a Sunday morning church service, a 
Saturday evening chapel hour, and the 
seniors’ farewell service at commence- 
ment time. 

These and other types of programs and 
conferences are definitely planned to de- 
velop in students ideals and principles 
of right living. To provide for the func- 
tion of these principles in the lives of 
students campus challenges are also pre- 
sented. Among these are opportunities 
for right living on and off the campus, 
Red Cross membership, cooperation in 
supporting a church missionary, support- 
ing a student fellowship fund, deputation 
work in outlying churches, group pro- 
grams, including glee clubs and quar- 
tettes, presented in churches of the town, 
and ministering to the needy at Thanks- 
giving time. 

An analysis of the whole list of activi- 
ties indicates two very distinct trends; 
first, a tendency to develop a distinct de- 
nominational consciousness; and second, 
just as definite a trend toward a large 
group consciousness and understanding. 
Assuming that these two trends are well 
balanced in the activities of a college 
campus, graduates who are members of 
the denomination supporting the institu- 
tion should be characterized by loyalty 
to and interest in their own denomination, 
and also by a broad sense of responsibility 
as citizens of a great society, national and 
international. 

A bit of evidence indicating some re- 
sults of these college experiences is found 
in the vocational pursuits of alumni. Re- 
cent statistics indicate that sixty-eight or 
seventy per cent are teachers, ministers, 
or missionaries. A careful analysis of 
the vocations of approximately five hun- 
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dred alumni of one small college shows 
the following distribution: 


Percent 
PETS 5 5305 ics osioi vin Site Seles 50 
ERE ooo Sis 5 als Sige 12 
frome makers ........0s00088 10 
Professional service ............ 8 
INEGRIORIATACS 5 ook os eos 0 os sip eve 6 
MRIS oo isisvo:n ws wana 6 
Technical service .............. 4 
PORN oi 5p scic ts ss 064 ES Z 
Executive service .............. 2 


Statements made by college adminis- 
trators indicate further, that they observe 
the development of a seriousness of pur- 
pose, a discriminating sense of values, a 
consideration of others, an ethical ideal- 
ism, a spirit of cooperation, and a broad 
group consciousness in their students. 
While there can be little doubt that these 
values are observable in the characters of 
students, it still remains to be determined 
whether they originate through the at- 
mosphere and activities of the colleges or 
whether they were already implanted in 
the lives of students by other agencies 
and simply find an avenue of expression 
in college life. Probably both factors 


are responsible for the results. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
isolation provided by these smaller de- 
nominational colleges tends to give a 
rather narrow and a somewhat idealistic 
perspective of the whole social order. 
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After graduation, some students have a 
superiority attitude which is difficult to 
correct; others tend to relinquish their 
idealism as impractical in a workaday 
world. This is not a condemnation of 
the techniques now employed, but im- 
plies the need of further intensification of 
broadening influences as a part of the 
whole program. 

One college dean has also expressed 
very definitely his conviction that college 
experiences are failing to conserve two 
character values for which the minority 
groups have been especially noted, thrift 
and honesty. College administrators may 
well review critically their programs and 
the results achieved to determine the val- 
idity of this criticism in their own insti- 
tutions. 

To any one who has studied the his- 
tory of the minority groups it is clear 
that certain inevitable changes have come 
into their life and organization. Factions 
which have insisted upon maintaining 
their isolation and which continue to em- 
ploy the techniques of a half century or 
more ago are gradually but certainly de- 
clining. Other groups which have 
adapted their religious and educational 
procedures to the demands of a changed 
social order, are exercising a positive 
force in society at large through the 
young men and women of high moral 
character and idealism they have pro- 
duced. 














THE CHANGING FAMILY PATTERN IN 
AMERICA 


STEWART G. COLE 


HE FAMILY is probably the most 
ei important institution that civiliza- 
tion has produced. This cultural unit 
does more toward the shaping of those 
characteristics that make an individual 
personal, and thus produce character, than 
any other functioning group in society. 
For it is in the family, by reason of the 
long period of infancy of the child, the 
striking dependence of one member upon 
another, and the resulting intimate social 
intercourse that follows, that the finer fea- 
tures of personal character are engen- 
dered and nurtured. 

This fact is borne upon us. strongly 
today because we are beginning to ob- 
serve that this indispensable phase of 
family culture is not so easily stimulated 
as it has been in former times. We are 
painfully aware of the widespread disso- 
ciation of American family life with re- 
sulting impairment to the wellbeing of its 
members.* 

The reasons for this condition are not 
easy to determine. Any “shortcut” diag- 
nosis is likely to hit rather wide of the 
mark of understanding. To dismiss the 
question by the gesture that “this is a 
godless age” or that “this generation of 
youth is as trustworthy as any that pre- 
ceded it,” is to fail to meet the problem. 
It is the purpose of this paper to preface 
the problem by using the method of social 
behaviorism. 

What is a family? There are two com- 
mon approaches to the phenomenon: the 
legal and the psychological. One defines 

3. 2. Consult Family Disorganization, Part I, E. R. 


Mowrer; American Marriage and oa Relationships, 
Chap. VIII, E. R. Groves and W. gburn. 


a family according to the dictionary, 
which reflects the canonical view of stat- 
ute law. The other describes the family 
according to the social loyalties that its 
members bear to one another in their 
different roles of activity, and the conse- 
quent conditions of personal character* 
that result from such interrelations. The 
legal attitude treats this institution as a 
dead thing; the psychological one as a 
living organism. As Professor E. W. 
Burgess has pointed out,’ there are ma- 
terials in abundance treating the family 
from the former point of view, but the 
latter study has been hardly touched. 
Such social students as W. I. Thomas, 
E. W. Burgess, E. R. Groves, and E. R. 
Mowrer were among the first to take this 
more vital and promising point of view 
in family understanding. 


Tue Historic FAmMity PATTERN 


The family has followed a rather stand- 
ardized pattern of social organization 
throughout its Western history. It is 
constituted of adults and children who 
bear to each other such role relations as 
those of husband and wife, father and 
son, mother and daughter, brother and 
sister. The man always assumes husband 
or father attitudes in his family behavior. 
He never apes the woman as wife or 
mother, nor the children as son or 
brother. That is, the nature of the roles 
. The writer uses the word “character” to repre- 
sent the entire complex of experience in the individual, 
resulting in particular “bents” of behavior in the face 
of varying life-situations and at different times in the 


It may be that the word “per- 


indivi ual’s growth. 
better than “character” in this 


sonality” would be 
connection. 

3. “The Family as a ba | of Interacting Person- 
alities,” The Family, Mar. 
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and the corresponding loyalties is deter- 
mined by sex and social considerations, 
and is a permanent index of conduct so 
long as the family circle remains intact. 
For purposes of definiteness it is assumed 
in this paper that the ordinary family is 
one composed of a man, a woman, and 
their two children. What is the signifi- 
cance, for the understanding of character 
development and for the increase of sol- 
idarity of this cultural unit, of a study 
of the social forces that enter into the 
making of this family ? 

When a clergyman pronounces a man 
and a woman “husband and wife,” he 
does so in the name of the law. But the 
law cannot make husbands and wives! 
Husbandhood is much more a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon than a legal one. The 
dictum of a public official, however au- 
thoritative it may be, whether by the 
power of state or in the name of deity, 
cannot endow a man with that type of 
behavior that should be associated with 
the husband role. It comes only by pa- 
tient, prolonged experimental living with 
the woman whom he has chosen to share 
with him in a most intimate way the con- 
geries of experiences that develop in 
household life. Husband is not only an 
adventure within matrimonial bonds, but 
it is a cultural achievement in which a 
mature man learns how to readjust his 
habits of life, his emotional sets, his so- 
cial desires, his daily schedule, to accom- 
modate his life to a woman who is simul- 
taneously engaged in reorganizing her 
person to fulfill a wife role with a view 
to the mutual enrichment of both parties. 


No doubt the woman has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the man in this adventure. 
Her life is cast more unreservedly in 
taking the wife role than his in learning 
the husband part.* She lives in an at- 
mosphere where the home is in the mak- 
ing. Her work leads directly into the 


_ 4. Chapter 1, “The Natural Family.” The Family 
in the Making, Mary Burt Messer; Note also Chaps. 
III and IV, American Marriage and Family Rela- 


tionships, E. R. Groves & W. F. Ogburn. 
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weaving of those delicate sentiments and 
well ordered behaviors that make for de- 
lectable wifehood. She has time and im- 
mediate interests with which to work out 
the better way of married life. 

On the other hand, the man follows a 
vocation that engages his best hours and 
that has no thought nor little care for the 
well being of “husband” interests. Per- 
haps his task is so urgently engaging that 
he cannot even “steal” a regard for the 
home while he is involved in the process 
of livelihood. When this individual turns 
homeward, he may set himself to work 
out the most well informed pattern of 
behavior toward his mate, and yet fall 
far short of his own, and possibly her 
predetermined notion of what husband- 
hood should be. 

There is much evidence in reference to 
the matrimonial bond to indicate the so- 
cial handicap attached to the typical man’s 
position compared with the opportunities 
associated with the woman’s manner of 
daily living. The striking shifts in cul- 
ture that are under way today and that 
intensify these problems for both parties, 
will receive recognition later in this 
paper. 

The arriva! of a child introduces the 
home makers to larger opportunities for 
growth in character. The husband has 
become a father and the wife a mother, 
according to the laws of biological repro- 
duction. But, possessing an offspring 
does not bring with it responsible par- 
ental behavior, any more than the mar- 
riage certificate signifies commendable 
husband and wife attitudes on the part 
of the two joined in matrimony. If the 
parents are to do more than feed, clothe, 
and shelter their child, they must set 
themselves seriously to become father and 
mother to their son. The art of parent- 
craft is arising. 

The wife has distinct advantages over 
the husband in this accommodative pro- 
cedure. Women who desire children, us- 
ually desire them with more idealistic 
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abandon than men. Besides, a woman 
carrying the coming child in her own 
body is stimulated daily for months be- 
fore the offspring arrives to enter in an 
appreciative and parental way into fellow- 
ship with that one who is flesh of her 
flesh. The man in the situation cannot 
know these parent producing sentiments 
except in a most indirect experience. 

In addition to these considerations, his 
wife’s customary lot in the house makes 
her the personal provider for the child’s 
coming. Ordinarily, she chooses the 
wardrobe, plans the nursery, discloses the 
information to family friends, and enters 
understandingly into increasingly sugges- 
tive situations that nurture the mother in- 
stinct into fruitful expression. On the 
contrary, the typical husband orders 
“father” behavior haltingly before the 
child’s birth. When the hour has ar- 
rived that they possess their first born, it 
often happens that the woman has become 
somewhat expert in the wife role and gen- 
uinely introduced to behavior consistent 
with motherhood ; the man practices hus- 
bandhood with amateurish effort, and 
meaningful fatherhood is quite beyond 
his powers of expression. 

In corresponding degrees of parental 
role taking ability, each party may suffer 
incompetency should the child arrive in 
the home during the first year of mar- 
ried life before husband and wife rela- 
tions are firmly organized into a loyalty 
bond. The male member of the family is 
the chief source of cultural lag in most 
home circles by reasons of the vocational 
as well as the biological factors involved 
in family making. 

A child adds one to the home circle, 
but it multiplies social affinities. In the 
family, interrelations increase by the laws 
of mathematical permutation. Besides 


husband and wife associations, others 
spring up—father, mother, filial to father, 
and filial to mother relationships. The 
experiential contents of no two of these 
roles are identical, not even in the same 


individual. Besides, the range of attitud- 
inal approaches and responses which a 
person may express in carrying out a 
particular familial role is extremely broad. 
Moreover, favorable dispatch of any one 
role does not guarantee amiability in liv- 
ing forth the requirements of another. 

The loyalty out of which fatherhood is 
constituted cannot be inherited or bor- 
rowed. Neither can fatherhood be sub- 
limated husbandhood. A man has to en- 
large his selfhood to become father to 
his son. It costs adventurous apprentice- 
ship in the face to face intimacies of age- 
child experience to produce a father-man. 
Competency in one’s profession or avoca- 
tion does not assure the expert any meas- 
ure of success in this unique endeavor. 
It is a spiritual fine art, in which a father 
achieves distinction only as he engages in 
mutually enriching social behavior with 
his own child. The long infancy of child- 
hood with early elemental demands of the 
boy gives the man and woman time to 
grow parental aptitudes fitting for the 
perpetuation of fine character and of 
family idealism. 

When a fourth member enters this 
family order, a girl baby, let us say, the 
bonds of social interaction become con- 
siderably more involved. New personal 
attachments are established, two novel 
roles are introduced, and the very content 
of former bonds is necessarily changed. 
Parents do not impose the behavior sets 
they have formed with their first born 
upon the newcomer. A novel sequence of 
experiences stretches across the months 
and years to introduce this girl into the 
graces and services of the morally re- 
sponsible parents. The new division of 
time in parental behavior means very dif- 
ferent enlistments of father and mother 
personality in the first child than those 
which he had been accustomed to enjoy 
when he was the only child. Of no less 
formative significance for the family pat- 
tern of culture are the rise and develop- 
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ment of brother and sister traits in child 
behavior.® 

The emergence of these particular fa- 
milial attitudes lends tang and quality to 
every other type of social relation in the 
little society. For example, motherhood 
develops by contacts with two children, 
calling forth very different maternal char- 
acteristics in each case and at successive 
stages in their filial life situations. Full 
parental obligations are discharged only 
as father and mother learn to behave 
advisedly in economic, educational, dis- 
ciplinary, play, and such other life inter- 
est occasions as arise in the full range 
of their children’s social enlistment.® 

The most simple and desired organiza- 
tion of familial life has been presented. 
Notwithstanding, the pattern displays an 
intimate interweaving of persons in char- 
acter evolution. The human bonds amak- 
ing between its members are sensitive to 
wide diversity of spiritual construction. 
Each participating individual, according 
to his age and interest, is constantly in 
more or less fleeting process of self de- 
termination. Should one consider more 
complex situations that may arise in the 
ordering of the family, he recognizes 
what increasingly involved changes are 
introduced into the conditions of personal 
adjustment. For instance, should the hus- 
band and wife have eight or ten children, 
the social bonds become so intertwined 
that normal familial relations throughout 
the inclusive society become quite difficult 
of expression, and consequent delinquency 
in parental, filial, or fraternal conduct 
may easily eventuate.’ 

Should death enter the group and 
snatch away a member, the behaviorist 





5. “The Development of Diverse Patterns of_ Be- 
havior Among Children in the Same Family,” Law- 
rence G. Brown, The Family, April, 1928; also “Char- 
acteristics of the First, Second, and Third Child,” 
Felix Adler, Children, the Magazine for Parents, May, 
1928, 

6. “The Effect 


of an Unsatisfactory Mother- 


Daughter Relationship upon the Development of a Per- 
sonality,” Jessie Taft, The Family, Mar., 1926. 

7. “The most disheartening condition which we 
have to find in connection with the delinquent child is 
the demoralized home.” W. 
justed Girl, page 209. 


I. Thomas, The Unad- 
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notes instantly what serious consequences 
follow for those that remain. Several in- 
timate bonds are snapped; every other is 
partially paralyzed for a season. In order 
to establish concord and understanding, 
each person must readjust every phase 
of his domestic behavior to that of every 
other member in order that the group 
may shift its pattern of life to a firmer 
socialized basis. A similar problem arises, 
though not so difficult to resolve, when 
the oldest child leaves home for college 
or to undertake independent livelihood. 

The “in-law” phase of family socializa- 
tion is a constant source of misconstruc- 
tion until the subject yields to behavior- 
istic analysis. Should the wife’s mother 
join the home circle, social strain is intro- 
duced not infrequently between husband 
and wife. Why? The mother-daughter 
bonds of kindly understanding have been 
forming for many years, whereas the hus- 
band-wife fellowship is the product of a 
comparativly short term of marital ad- 
venture. 

The wife and daughter has the most 
delicate situation to resolve. She is the 
subject of special attention from both 
husband and mother. This woman knows 
how to behave toward her own mother: 
she is learning how to behave advisedly 
toward her husband. She must try to 
respond with satisfaction to both parties 
when the domestic triangle is formed. 
These. parties do not find the same en- 
richment of life in each other’s company 
as they do in hers, for the reason that 
their relation has never been other than 
casual or inquisitive; and, by reason of 
their demands upon the wife and daugh- 
ter, they may make it exceedingly dif- 
ficult for her to function advantageously 
to all concerned in the situation. In the 
most amiable case, the burdens of cul- 
tural fusion in this joining of family 
traditions are not easily borne. From 
the point of view of the children, the re- 
lations with father, mother, and grand- 
mother in course of friendship and dis- 
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cipline, rivalry and jealousy, approval 
and withdrawal, lend themselves to slow 
and anxious resolution. 


TuHeE Drirtinc FAMILY WITHIN 
CHANGING CULTURE 


The family represents an interplay of 
persons in the fine art of primary group 
life. As soon as this social institution is 
conceived in its larger cultural setting, 
the deeper problems in character develop- 
ment within it take on more realistic 
form. The family was considered apart 
from society in the earlier pages of this 
paper in order to bring out more vividly 
its own vital pattern of behavior. 

The man who has assumed husband 
responsibilities is now recognized as one 
who has been subject to previous family 
traditions, business sets, and communal 
habits for a quarter of a century. He 
is in process of carrying such social roles 
as those involved in American citizen- 
ship, vocational livelihood, political party 
allegiance, fraternal lodge, Rotary, 
neighborhood, and many more, when he 
chooses the husband part. To live ad- 
_visedly in terms of such a universe of 
roles while entertaining practice in mat- 
rimonial relations is the creative task of 
a wideawake man. Should he spend 
ten hours a day in business pursuit and 
three or four in homebuilding ties, it 
is not difficult to judge, in view of his 
role analysis, in which he is likely to 
become the most adept. 

Husbandhood is no more an instinc- 
tive trait than engineering or medical 
practising. Husbandhood is more a 
spiritual selfenlistment than that of these 
sciences for the reason that it calls out 
more personal and less mechanical ac- 
tivity. Unfortunately for the institution 
under consideration, husband and father 
ties come relatively late in self develop- 
ment after most of the important social 
habits of life are set. 

The urbanization of modern culture 
has paved the way for strange departures 
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in family folkways. Until fifty years 
ago, the simpler society of America had 
knitted the typical family into a power- 
ful functioning unit. Now, highly 
commercialized business and recreation, 
competitive and multiplied social demands 
upon personality, have shaken the sta- 
bility of the family circle* Former 
centripetal forces within the home have 
given away to centrifugal interests, and 
every member feels severe tension upon 
his loyalty to kith and kin. 

Probably the wife and mother is 
caught up most seriously in this period 
of confusion. This cultural shift has 
led to her social emancipation. Free 
to invest herself in a new commonwealth 
of life interests, she cannot become the 
old fashioned mistress of the home which 
history has vouchsafed to us. For 
some, political aspirations are more at- 
tractive than wife exercises, and human- 
itarian projects than the demands of 
motherhood. This new freedom into 
which woman has entered has only tended 
to intensify the cultural problems inci- 
dent to stable family life. Released 
from traditional feministic mores, she 
does not know what to do. A family 
of ten could occasionally mature to 
social advantage in the old society. But 
in the new, this objective is rather im- 
possible of attainment. The human 
demands are too searching upon the 
growing person to permit thorough- 
going socialization of the large family 
in the present stage of social change. 

The old order of family behavior does 
not hold in the communal conditions of 
this age. Experimental tests are as 
commonplace within the home as in 
other institutions. Our own day marks 
definite departures in family policy. 
These departures have precipitated new 
problems in character development. Such 
patterns as the childless, the matricentric, 
the only child, and the race mixture 


8. “The Changing American Family,” E. W. Bur- 
gess, Rel. Ed., May, 1928. 
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families, are receiving widespread trial. 
Each represents one answer to current 
pragmatic challenge. 

An increasing number of married 
couples are deciding to have no children. 
Sometimes it is the husband who enter- 
tains opposition to childbearing and 
parental obligations. More often, woman, 
with her new social status looks upon 
the obligations involved in motherhood 
as uninviting. A family would interfere 
with the wife’s club interests and 
threaten the increasing group recognition 
that she is cultivating. There is domestic 
satisfaction in the company of a pretty 
dog or a parrot, and much less bother 
with either than in childbearing. Many 
women who have risen to professional 
leadership in pre-marriage days are un- 
willing to relinquish their independent 
career in favor of family ties. The 
decision not to have children is based 
on more or less idealistic grounds. 
Childless couples of this adventurous 
kind have come to be called companion- 
ates. Though marriages of this type 
may be motivated by a wide diversity of 
purposes, few promise reward as far 
as the stabilizing of society’s most signifi- 
cant cultural group is concerned. 

It is probable that most childless 
families, for whatever reason, eventuate 
in a “companionate” relation between 
husband and wife. The presence of the 
child in the home is necessary for the 
stimulation of those more deeply rooted 
sentiments which intensify the spiritual 
vitality of husband-wife behavior. Nor 
is there any sufficient substitute for the 
child in maturing the finer sentiments 
of the married couple. Lacking the 
most significant force to draw out the 
best in shared experience, husband and 
wife very naturally permit such roles as 
give them major satisfactions in other 
phases of their life situations to produce 
Platonic conditions of tolerance or fric- 
tion between them. Practitioners of 
the childless family have chosen a hard 
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experiment that promises sound familial 
values only in exceptional cases. 

The historic superiority of man in the 
home is passing. In some cases, a more 
democratic appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities and privileges on the part of 
husband and wife leads the way.® In 
others, the organization of community 
life imposes the primary obligations of 
family leadership upon the wife and 
mother. The suburban home is often 
little more than a dormitory residence 
for the husband and father. He must 
commute downtown where the better 
part of his waking hours is spent in 
business effort. Very often he leaves 
before children waken in the morning 
and returns when they are prepared to 
retire at night. The mother becomes the 
main provider of counsel, control, and 
inspiration in familial behavior. The 
husband, by sheer force of circumstances, 
may be quite lacking in apt father traits, 
and may content himself with economic 
service to his offspring. 

As serious as the strain may be 
between husband and wife in such sit- 
uations, the tension between parents and 
children is the more acute. For, how- 
ever considerate a mother’s care of the 
home is, it cannot represent adequately 
the joint values in father-mother cam- 
araderie. There are character forces 
lacking in the matricentric family that 
cannot be compensated for by any other 
condition than by a return to more 
normal face to face relations between 
all members in the social group. Yet 
the suburban trend promises permanence, 
for it is one of the most significant urban 
movements of our time. 

The mingling of racial or mational 
types in American marriages has become 
a widely recognized phenomenon. Polish 
girls and Irish boys in industrial groups 
often marry; Japanese and American 
family stocks, and Jew and Gentile 


9. A Social Theory of Religious Education, G. A 
Coe, Chap. 15, 
Family.” 
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strains have united in some instances; 
the Negro and the white are intermarry- 
ing, even in educated circles. The 
cultures represented by the very diverg- 
ent social heritage of such parties are 
difficult to fuse, a condition necessary 
in order to establish wholesome family 
life. It is so natural for the husband 
to desire his wife to conform to the 
traditional conceptions of wifehood 
that issue from his national heredity, 
for the wife to desire this of her hus- 
band. 

Nothing short of a frank recognition 
of the injustice of such a onesided 
agreement, and the determination of 
both parties to produce a creative syn- 
thesis of a relatively new kind in 
familial conduct, can meet the situation 
adequately. Both hubsand and wife re- 
quire vigorous initiative in order to make 
concessions and readjustments necessary 
not only to bring harmony within the 
home, but, what is usually more embar- 
rassing, to establish their social status 
as a married couple within the mores 
of the community. 

Many European immigrants in Amer- 
ica live by the customs of their childhood, 
while their offspring grow to maturity 
and enter marriage in terms of American 
standards, with resulting difficulties ris- 
ing between the old group and the new. 
Not infrequently such situations lead 
to the European minded parents disown- 
ing their “perjured’” youth, making the 
art of founding the good home most 
difficult of consummation. The fusion 
of foreign cultures is in progress in the 
western hemisphere, and no institution 
is more significant in this adventure 
than the intermarrying families of dif- 
ferent races and peoples. The resulting 
influences in character type bear need of 
careful study. 

The function of religion as an agent 
contributing to the social solidarity of 
family relations can scarcely be over- 
looked. Within the memory of many, 
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the family altar and family loyalty to 
the church were common group traits. 
It was popular to trust God and rest in 
an other worldly salvation. With the 
shift from rural to urban culture, the 
home has been increasingly neglecting 
traditional religious ministrations. Sec- 
ular agencies have tapped moral and 
spiritual resources of this world, wean- 
ing the fidelity of many from the 
historic faith. Labor saving devices, 
medicinal treatment, mental hygiene, 
humanistic studies, and innumerable other 
forces, good, bad, and indifferent, pro- 
vide such people with compensatory 
securities that were once the unique 
property of the old fashioned religion. 
Some souls have caught up the findings 
of the new learning to stimulate imagi- 
nation and promote the spirit of religious 
adventure in terms of this expanding 
world. New sanctions of personal con- 
duct have risen to lend new bases for 
character. 

Where religious orthodoxy serves the 
family now, it does so in the face of 
hard odds. From the viewpoint of 
attempting to develop a strong integration 
of personalities within this group, ortho- 
doxy is usually an injury as well as a 
blessing to such members as embrace it. 
It may lead a man to a “God who satis- 
fies”, but in so doing establishes his 
personal loyalties in centres beyond the 
home (“heaven” or “the church”), and 
loosens the tender threads of in-group 
loyalty that are required to maintain 
sturdy characters in these perilous times. 
A husband may cherish the well being of 
his own soul by a traditional faith, while 
his children perish morally for want of 
his friendship and a socialized religion. 

It is quite evident that this important 
social agent must change its modus 
operandi in keeping with the demands of 
shifting culture. A religion that helps 
parents and children to find salvation 
within the social imperatives of father- 
son and mother-daughter adventure in 
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the good life, as well as in God, is re- 
quired in order to make faith an asset 
to the modern family. In this group, 
religion must not only be an entra but 
it must be an intra role recharging all 
familial relations with idealizing energy. 


THE FAMILY ON TRIAL 


It may be argued that only exceptional 
and subnormal family conditions are 
treated in this paper. The writer is at 
a loss to discover any general exhibition 
of a “natural” family life in these dis- 
tinctly abnormal times. At this period 
in cultural shake up in America it 
would be quite unfortunate to try to 
set up a family type norm that represent- 
ed the desired outcome of this changing 
civilization. It would be just as diffi- 
cult to attempt to define the right kind 
of matured character. Indeed, it is not 
the mark of our times to tend toward 
uniformity in institutional or personal 
development. Plurality of kinds is 
everywhere the demonstrating process. 
This is well. No one spiritual and 
authoritative kind of home life could 
meet the complex of conditions that pre- 
vail in this country. Besides, social 
values and social stability are advanced 
by variety of patterns in domestic de- 
mocracy. 

The writer has been content to indicate 
a few departures from the traditional 
type of family, and in the light of the 
well established bonds of familial security 
organized through the historic pattern, 
he has indicated some of the most serious 
character problems involved in this pe- 
riod of rapid social change. It is the 
desire of every educator to preserve these 
cultural ties in a stage of civilization 
trademarked by rapid mobility, wholesale 
adventure, and widespread individualism. 

It is more easy to turn professional 
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moralist than to become practical counsel- 
lor in the present problematical situation 
in family life. The Monday morning 
dailies contain the indictments which 
certain clergy pronounced upon the de- 
cadent home. Some legal advisors would 
solve the problem by resort to statutes 
approving birth control information or 
disapproving the marriage of misfits. 
The scientists may be content to describe 
situations and analyze conditioning pro- 
cesses in the present unhappy lot of 
married folks. From the standpoint of 
the participant in this most romantic 
life pursuit, something more than con- 
demnation, law, or analysis is necessary. 
He desires a practical understanding of 
the factors that involve him in a some- 
what precarious trial of familial life. 
He would get perspective in the cultural 
shift in which he and his wife are caught, 
a shift from the well provisioned social 
organization and social mores of an 
agricultural people to that of a nation 
involved in urban pursuits of mechanical 
and commercial appeal. He would rec- 
ognize that this appeal has little or no 
regard for the higher human values of 
the historic home. This adventurer 
would be disillusioned from a popular 
notion that the marriage ceremony and 
the birth of a child bring with them their 
own adequate means of cultural solidarity 
in the little society. He desires to see 
sound homes built upon effective role 
bearing on the part of their members, 
resulting in commendable social bonds 
between these members, and maturing 
in an integrated family pattern that best 
preserves the rather unique phases of 
personal character produced by this en- 
riching enlistment. The family, in the 


person of each participating member, is 
on trial in a new age and with new de- 
partures. 




















CHARACTER AND THE SCHOOLS 


Henry Nosite SHERWOOD 


HE SCHOOL is the child of the 

church. Of the 6,000 academies in 
the United States in 1850, practically all 
were established, maintained, and admin- 
istered by the church. Our early col- 
leges also were built by the church. 
Eight out of the first nine erected were 
founded by the church. In 1860 the total 
number of colleges in the United States 
was 246. Only seventeen were state in- 
stitutions. 

Today more than 25,000,000 children 
are enrolled in free public schools. At 
least one person in every five is at pres- 
ent attending a free public school. The 
capital invested in school property 
amounts to $4,265,000,000. Moreover, 
practically every state has one or more 
institution of higher learning. In them 
registration, the value of buildings, 
grounds and equipment, and the amount 
of productive funds show an incredibly 
marked increase year by year. The 
school has become a child of the state. 

When education was under the au- 
spices of the church the curriculum in- 
cluded religious teaching. Because its 
inclusion apparently conflicted with the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, the tax supported school dropped 
it. - Under this name moral or character 
training was given. With the passing of 
this part of the curriculum there was 
seemingly no conscious effort to fill its 
place. In fact, with the appearance of 
other. considerations it is no small won- 
der that character education in any form 
found its way back into the public school 
system. The state, organized for demo- 
cratic government, demanded an intelli- 
gent electorate and leaned on its agent, 
the school, to provide it. Moreover, the 


victory in the struggle for the free public 
school was parallel with a significant 
change in the industrial world. Machin- 
ery displaced the human hand. Coal 
produced motive power. The iron and 
steel age appeared. The mechanization 
of industry was a fact. Matter com- 
manded attention; it gave the victory. 
The fires of success were fed not with 
spiritual but with material fagots. In 
such an atmosphere naturally the school 
emphasized the adjustment of matter to 
matter. The transfer of the school from 
the church to the state, the demand of 
the state for an intelligent voter, and the 
mechanization of industry, largely ac- 
count for the absence of moral instruc- 
tion in the curriculum. In short, secular- 
ization of education robbed it of an em- 
phasis without which life is incomplete. 

The consequent program of the school 
was centered on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. An examination of teacher train- 
ing curricula shows that the prospective 
teacher acquired a technique primarily 
designed to help the child master facts. 
The course of study also was shaped 
with this end in view. Training in the 
development of character was left to the 
church and home. To the factual in- 
struction of the school, there would be 
added by church and home the moral 
values needed for making enlightened 
spiritual choices. 

Notable advances in the teaching pro- 
cess as a matter of course have had to 
do with the mastery of knowledge. For 
instance, the words our children learn to 
spell have been selected with painstaking 
care. Research has found with objec- 
tive exactness the vocabularies with 
which children should become familiar. 
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Great strides have been made in the the- 
ories of motivation. Of late, the prob- 
lem and project method of teaching has 
been developed at great length. But be- 
cause our schools have made information 
the main emphasis, as well as because of 
our deepseated prejudice against formal 
instruction in the field of morality, these 
progressive measures have not touched 
the field of character education. 

No one would minimize the importance 
of teaching facts. All rejoice in the im- 
provements in technique that have made 
more effective this schoolroom activity. 
But we recognize that this program alone 
is short of the real goal of education. 
Mere knowledge does not insure a citi- 
zenship that respects law and order, that 
knits together the threads of maladjust- 
ment in domestic and social relations, or 
that heals the misshapen and leech bitten 
units in our body politic. Learning 
alone will not build a technique adequate 
for the problems of any generation. We 
must have an intelligence established on 
faith, built in prayer, and nourished by 
good will. We must have an intelligence 
so intimately bound to God that every 
citizen has written on his heart “If I for- 
get thee, let my right hand forget its 
cunning and my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” We must have an intel- 
ligent citizenship that is righteous. 

The heart of this educational problem 
was well stated by Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs who, in 1926, spoke on the Henry 
Todd Foundation to the students of the 
ten State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts : 

“All my life as a public teacher,” he said, 
“T have urged the necessity of moral educa- 
tion; that everything else in education but 
character is tools and equipment; and these 
must always be interpreted in terms of the 
character using the tools. Well sharpened 
tools, in the hands of a good workman, are 
admirable equipment; but in the hands of a 
fool, a criminal, or a crazy man they en- 
danger life and property. The same skill in 
penmanship that makes a helpful bank clerk 
makes a dangerous forger. The same knowl- 


edge of human nature that makes a great 
statesman, educator, or reformer, makes the 
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most shameless of swindlers and the most 
dangerous of confidence men. Education that 
merely sharpens the tools of the mind and 
equips with knowledge and skill adds to the 
success of evil lives, as it enables good men 
to serve more effectively. 

“Insisting upon this range of ideas, during a 
quarter of a century, one has felt, much of 
the time, rather like ‘a voice crying in the wild- 
erness’. 

“Just now, however, in this difficult post- 
war period, there is a wide awakening to the 
need of moral education. If you have noted 
the editorials in the press, the articles in cur- 
rent magazines, the addresses from educational 
platforms, you know how wide and deep that 
awakening is. At last we are coming to re- 
alize that education must focus on developing 
fine, thoughtful, cultivated, consecrated men 
and women, if it is to furnish the right kind 
of citizens to the State and Nation, and meet 
the difficult issues of the time.” 


This conviction, so well stated by Dr. 
Griggs, was typical of that held by other 
leading educators. General expression 
was given to it by the appointment of a 
character education committee in 1920 
by the National Education Association. 
The committee headed by Dean Milton 
Bennion of the School of Education, 
University of Utah, after six years of 
study expressed the belief that “character 
education is a problem of community life, 
and that all social institutions and social 
agencies should share cooperatively this 
responsibility. 

“The school can by no means assume all 
the responsibility. The natural responsibility 
of parenthood and the intimate personal re- 
lations of the home at once suggest that this 
institution should be the primary factor in 
character development. Character development 
is also held to be one of the chief functions 
of the church; but, because of its present lim- 
ited range of influence as compared with the 
schools, they may well assume responsibility 
next in importance to that of the home for 
the character training of the young.” 

In keeping with the spirit that prompted 
the appointment of this committee by 
the National Education Association, 
many school systems gave specific em- 
phasis to character education. Courses 
of study were prepared and bulletins is- 
sued by leading school cities. Among 
the able efforts to meet the need for the 
development of attitudes and the training 
in ideals was that of Boston. A state 
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course of study has been issued by Utah 
and Nebraska. Under the administra- 
tion of State Superintendent Sherwood 
(1924-27) Indiana held three conferences 
on character education. The United 
States Bureau of Education published 
the report of the Character Education 
Committee appointed by the National 
Education Association. From these sum- 
mary statements who can doubt that a 
wave for the teaching of ideals has within 
a generation swept the country? 

Among the higher institutions of learn- 
ing no one has caught the new spirit so 
well as the University of Iowa. Impetus 
was given to its work when, in 1921, a 
group of Iowans under the leadership of 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck won the 
decision in an interstate contest by pre- 
senting the best statement of methods of 
character education for the public 
schools. In 1923 a Research Station in 
Character Education and in Religious 
Education was established. In 1927 it 
was made an integral part of the Uni- 
versity and officially designated the In- 
stitute of Character Research. It shares 
the university budget and also receives 
funds granted by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Both graduate 
and undergraduate courses in character 
education are offered as well as oppor- 
tunity for research on the various aspects 
of the problem. Four studies have been 
completed and are available in printed 
form. A guide to literature for char- 
acter training is in preparation. The 
first unit, Fairy Tale, Myth and Legend, 
has appeared. 

For several years Professor W. W. 
Charters, now of the University of Ohin, 
gave instruction in the teaching of ideals 
to classes in the University of Chicago. 
He is the author of an extremely prac- 
tical and stimulating volume, The Teach- 
ing of Ideals. His work is another ex- 
ample of the emphasis character educa- 
tion has of late received in the higher 
educational institutions. 

In the field of research there is a pro- 


nounced effort to determine by scientific 
methods the elements that enter into the 
processes of character. Approximately 
one hundred fifty professional psychol- 
ogists and other educators are at work 
at this problem. Seventy-five years ago 
the cognition of life was hazily under- 
stood. Those now working to explain its 
intricacies confidently expect to be able 
to describe them with an exactitude com- 
parable to that with which we speak of 
the intellectual processes. In the words 
of Dr. Starbuck, “It is not too much to 
expect that the cultivation of character 
will shortly become enough of a science 
to develop into one of the noblest of 
the arts.” He holds that the scientific 
study of character is an inevitable con- 
sequence of first, the demand on the part 
of intelligent school people that the en- 
tire program of education really center 
in character formation; second, the feel- 
ing on the part of psychologists, after 
working to the point of diminishing re- 
turns on problems of the cognition of life, 
that it is necessary to strike into the 
deeper levels of personality, and third, 
the demand for tests and measurements 
accentuated during the war as a means of 
fitting people into vocational and other 
lines of fitness. 

In an address before the Third Annual 
Conference on Character Education at 
Indianapolis, Professor Mark A. May 
said: 

“The field of character education at the pres- 
ent time needs more than anything else the 
adaptation of scientific methods to its prob- 
lems and the development of instruments by 
means of which educational experiments can 
be tested. Before we can know the value of 
numerous schemes, procedures, and ideas for 
moral education which are now being employed 
and being brought forward, we must be able 
to measure in a scientific way the product of 
these procedures. Further, it is impossible to 
make any substantial progress in our knowl- 


edge of the foundations of character without 
the use of scientific methods.” 


At that time, as still, Dr. May with 
his co-worker, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, 
was the director of the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry, an experimental project car- 
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ried on by the Division of Psychology of 
the Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
under a grant from the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. At the close 
of a five-year period of investigation 
their findings have in part appeared in 
a volume, Studies in Deceit. Another 
volume will give additional facts about 
their work. 

The experiment in the Pittsburg 
schools under the auspices of the Henry 
Clay Frick Educational Commission is 
a notable illustration from our secondary 
schools of the attempt to bring scientific 
methods to bear on character education. 

Mr. Frick recently provided a sum of 
money for the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools of his city. The gift is an 
example of how « public school system 
too frequently has had to depend on the 
benevolence of private citizens for means 
with which to carry on experiments in 
educational method. An experiment was 
undertaken to test the soundness of the 
following hypothesis: 

Youth, of the high school age, is 
more susceptible to the influence of 
ideals than are persons at any other 
period of their lives. The higher the 
ideals the more strongly they grip 
boys and girls in their ’teens, and the 
more tenaciously are they held. 

A group of artists of outstanding abil- 
ity and attractive personality was intro- 
duced to the high school boys and girls 
of Pittsburg. Each artist spoke to 10,- 
000 pupils twice each day for five school 
days. The general subject, “Beauty and 
the Fine Arts,” was chosen for the ex- 
periment. This topic was chosen for two 
reasons: first, its message was needed 
badly in the life of a cosmopolitan, indus- 
trial American city, and second, because 
of -the opportunities: it offered for char- 
acter development without the complica- 
tions and conflicts incident to subjects of 
religious controversy. 

The experiment was done in a purely 
scientific spirit, open mindedly, with no 


fixed idea in view, but with a desire to 
test the truth of the statement often 
made that children of high school age are 
most susceptible to ideals, and that the 
higher the ideals the more firmly they 
grip children and the more tenaciously 
do the children hold them. 

The Commission reported: 

“From the experience gained thus far we 
may conclude that the results of properly 
presenting ideals of Beauty, Goodness, and 
Truth to youth may be predicted with confi- 
dence and certainty, if the experiment is prop- 
erly conditioned.” 

This is a significant statement. It be- 
comes all the more significant when it 
is recalled that the committee of out- 
standing schoolmen, appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, after six 
years of investigation, stated in its re- 
port that “strictly scientific knowledge in 
the field of character development is al- 
most nil.” 

:& ¢ 

When the story of the schools and 
character education is adequately written 
it will first of all tell how our forebears 
planted the school hard by the church. 
Then will come an account of the com- 
plete secularization of schools with em- 
phasis on the removal of religious mate- 
rial from the content of elementary edu- 
cation. A period will then be pointed 
out in which the church says “Education 
is no longer in our hands,” and the state 
says “On all religious matters we are 
silent.” This is the period of our ha- 
tional peril. After this, this writer will 
record the voices of those crying in this 
wilderness of moral chaos, and sét forth 
isolated attempts in the schoolrooms of 
the country to enrich factual instruction 
with training in the development of char- 
acter and personality. Finally he will 
chronicle the efforts of research to bring 
to character education data and proce- 
dures founded oni scientific investigation 
and objective facts; empirical methods 
will be noted, their evolution will be 
stated, and new plans for fostering ideals 
will be defined. 
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HOW ONE CHURCH FACED ITS EDUCATIONAL 
TASK* 


H. SHELTON SMITH 


DEVASTATING FIRE, of un- 

certain origin, had swept the entire 
plant away with the exception of the 
central arch. This forced upon the 
church of less than a thousand members, 
no one of whom could be called wealthy, 
the necessity of rebuilding. Meanwhile, 
the only place available for worship was 
a near by Masonic temple, in which the 
congregation was destined to meet for 
about two years. The transition threat- 
ened a disintegration of church and 
church school. Moreover, the sum of 
money required for rebuilding would tax 
the people heavily. 

A full time director of religious edu- 
cation had been at work less than twelve 
months when the fire occurred. It was 
evident to the pastor and to others that 
when the question should come up as to 
where expenses should be reduced the 
religious educational activities would be 
the first to suffer. Everyone knew that 
it would be useless to hope that the di- 
rector, who had been given a salary of 
$3,000, could be retained under the new 
conditions. 


EpuCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


Throughout the two years of the re- 
building period those who had been lead- 
ers in the church school wondered what 
was to be the future of religious educa- 
tion without the guiding hand of a direc- 
tor. Our pastor was deeply interested 
in religious education, but a growing 
parish combined with a big church debt 

*This article is a description of the Rogers Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago. The building project 
was carried through under the leadership of its former 
pastor, Reverend William Weston Patton. Mr. Patton 


has been recently succeeded by Dr. Allan A. Stock- 
dale, formerly of Toledo, Ohio.—Editor. 


would require his undivided attention. 
When, however, the building plans were 
drawn, and the new structure was actu- 
ally under way, the pastor came to the 
writer with his problem: How can the 
educational program be carried on with- 
out a full time director? When asked 
how much money could be made avail- 
able for the educational activities, the 
pastor said he thought the church would 
be willing to vote $1,200. With this sum 
we set to work to see what could be done. 
With a general director out of the 
question, it became necessary to follow 
other plans for the supervision of reli- 
gious education in the various groups. 
Accordingly, two part time supervisors, 
one for the elementary division and the 
other for the high school division, were 
employed to work under the direction 
of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion. Upon the request of the church 
the writer agreed to serve as educational 
director in an advisory capacity. 
CuurRcH SCHOOL PLANT 


The rebuilding project made it possible 
to introduce an untried feature in church 
school architecture. The prevailing plan 
in the more up to date buildings is what 
is called the “unit system.” This plar 
provides each departmental group (con- 
sisting of three grades) with an assembly 
room for worship, and six or more class 
rooms correlated with the assembly for 
instructional pu ' 

While recognizing that this plan had 
certain advantages over the old Akron 
scheme of organization, our church felt 
inclined to question its advisability for 
our situation. This feeling grew out of 
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three considerations. In the first place, 
it is recognized that every Sunday church 
school works under great limitations of 
time. The usual schedule provides about 
one hour for educational work, including 
worship and instruction. Having only 
a little more than an hour a week, we 
were not inclined to split this period into 
two sessions. Where this is done the 
usual result is what amounts to two more 
or less separate experiences, each of 
which is less vital than it should be by 
virtue of the transference from one 
group to another during the sixty minute 
period. 

In the second place, the old procedure 
often results in an unfortunate separation 
between worship and instruction. In 
group graded curricula, where the same 
lesson is studied by all three grades, a 
closer integration is possible, but even 
here the two experiences are not blended 
into a unified curriculum. In the case 
of the closely graded curricula, where 
each age group is provided with a dif- 
ferent course, the departmental principal 
has to follow one or the other of the fol- 
lowing procedures: (1) Correlate the 
worship service with first one grade and 
then another, (2) select the elements that 
are common to all three grades, or (3) 
cut loose from the courses of instruction 
entirely and center the worship activities 
upon such themes as those that are em- 
phasized in the church year—Christmas, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, etc. 

In the third place, the class room that 
seats from eight to fifteen pupils is often 
found unsatisfactory in an educational en- 
terprise. This practice assumes, on the 
one hand, that the average teacher cannot 
handle successfully a larger group because 
of her limitations in training and experi- 
ence, and, on the other hand, that a group 
of this size will permit the teacher to 
keep in personal contact with the pupils 
in the home and in the community. 
Experience is demonstrating that many 
teachers can successfully handle a larger 
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group. A larger percentage of classes 
could have better teachers if the number 
of classes were reduced. However com- 
mendable the theory of personal visita- 
tion may be, the fact remains that rela- 
tively few teachers find the time or the 
will to undertake it. Does the small 
amount of personal visiting that is done 
justify the argument for small class 
groups? 

In light of these facts, it was decided 
to introduce a plan that would provide 
each grade with a separate room of its 
own. Fortunately, the building program 
was not so far along but that we could 
reconstruct the interior to carry out such 
a scheme for the primary grades. The 
rooms were connected with each other as 
shown in Figure I. Each was built large 
enough to accommodate from thirty to 
forty children. Since the entire period 
from 9:30 to 10:50 was to be spent in the 
same place, each room was fitted out with 
piano, work tables, poster board, chairs, 
and other necessary equipment for all 
types of activities. 

Under this plan we were able to limit 
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our head teachers to three. Inexperi- 
enced and less competent workers were 
taken on as assistants. Furthermore, the 
new plan made it possible for us to in- 
clude experiences of worship as an in- 
tegral element of the total curriculum of 
the grade. On the old basis, worship had 
to assume a set form and had to come 
either before or after the class period. 
Now it has become the basic and motivat- 
ing feature of the entire educational ex- 
perience. 


TEACHERS UNDER CONTRACT 


One of the most difficult problems that 
we had to face when we got into the new 
church was how to make the teaching 
processes more vital. The program in the 
old church had suffered immeasurably be- 
cause of a demoralized teaching staff. It 
is no exaggeration to say that half the 
teachers were from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes late every Sunday. Many did not 
hesitate to call up at the last minute to say 
that they would not be able to come to 
their classes. Some even assumed it to 
be legitimate for them to absent them- 
selves without notice. Practically every 
Sunday at least two classes had to be 
combined or else some one entirely un- 
prepared had to be persuaded to teach on 
the spur of the moment. 

This situation made it clear that even 
when we should occupy the new building 
our program of teaching would be little, 
if any, improved. Mere physical equip- 
ment does not guarantee good teaching. 
In our own case we felt that we could no 
longer depend upon a volunteer system 
and expect to change the teaching ideals 
and processes of the church school. After 
carefully considering the matter, the Com- 
mittee on Education and the Church 
Council voted to put all teachers under 
contract and to provide each one with a 
small honorarium of fifty cents a week 
for the first year and one dollar a week 
for the second year, with an annual in- 
crease up to a certain amount thereafter. 
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In the case of the supervisors and of cer- 
tain other strategic leaders, the Church 
Council voted a larger stipend. Pianists 
and other assistants received as a rule half 
as much as the head teacher. 

A further provision was that our 
teachers should have such training and 
experience as would enable them to teach 
as effectively, hour for hour, as obtained 
in the public elementary school of the 
community. Persons desiring to be con- 
sidered for teaching services were re- 
quested to present their credentials on an 
application blank. Each teacher was fully 
informed in advance as to the conditions 
under which his services would be accept- 
able. Persons whose training and experi- 
ence seemed to be reasonably adequate for 
at least the first year of the school were 
elected by the Committee on Religious 
Education. 

Although the experiment is only in its 
second year, those familiar with the local 
situation appreciate the marked improve- 
ment in teaching under the contract-hono- 
rarium plan. Among the earmarks of im- 
provement are: (1) Growth in profes- 
sional interest, ability, and morale; (2) 
almost perfect attendance of teachers and 
officers at both the Sunday activities and 
the monthly educational conferences ; (3) 
superior pupil interest and initiative as 
revealed through attendance (many child- 
ren coming early and staying late), home 
work, and group effort during the teach- 
ing hour. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


How to stimulate the professional 
growth of teachers is a perennial prob- 
lem. This experimental project has given 
unusual motivation to our local church 
training processes. This has been effected 
in three ways. First, the fact of placing 
upon the head teacher full responsibility 
for the entire hour and. twenty minutes 
resulted in deepening her interest in the 
activities of the church school. Our 
better teachers felt greatly handicapped 
by the old system that limited them to 
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lesson periods of approximately thirty 
five minutes. 

In the second place, the enlargement of 
the teacher’s responsibility to embrace the 
direction of all activities, including wor- 
ship and instruction, stimulated teacher 
growth beyond all expectations. The old 
formal recitation, organized about a tri- 
angular or hexagonal table, gave place 
to a group of twenty five or thirty 
children living together for an hour and 
twenty minutes, involving a rich variety 
of experiences—singing, playing, study- 
ing, conversing, visiting other groups, etc. 
It meant, of course, that the distinction 
between administration and teaching was 
practically abandoned. The teacher guides 
the educational processes of the group, 
not thinking whether this activity or that 
should be left to the departmental prin- 
cipal because it is administrative in char- 
acter. 

In the third place, training on the job 
through supervision has resulted in un- 
foreseen vitalization of the work of the 
church school. The supervisors spend 
their time each Sunday studying teachers 
at work. Individual and group confer- 
ences follow immediately after the teach- 
ing work is over, or some time during 
the week. In addition to these many per- 
sonal conferences all of the workers meet 
monthly for general and divisional con- 
ferences. Our training processes, there- 
fore, proceed regularly from week to 
week in terms of observed difficulties that 
arise in the teaching situations of the 
school. This laboratory procedure in 
training our teachers is one of the most 
promising features of the entire program. 
It makes clear that the training movement 
can be vitally reconstructed if it will cour- 
ageously change its process from that of 
a material centered undertaking to that 
of analyzing teaching experiences as they 
arise in normal teaching-learning relation- 
ships. 

EXPERIENCE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 

As our enterprise has moved forward 
during the past two years it has become 
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increasingly evident that certain old dis- 
tinctions between church and Sunday 
school are obsolete and should be aban- 
doned. We are therefore proceeding on 
the basis that the educational activities 
of the school are a constituent experience 
of church fellowship. Our pastor, on the 
Sunday that he preached the installation 
service for the officers and teachers of the 
church school, boldly stated: “Church 
worship did not begin this morning at 
eleven o'clock; it began at nine-thirty.” 

This view met with the hearty approval 
not only of those working in the church 
school, but also of fathers and mothers 
of the church. This position makes in- 
evitable certain changes in our thinking 
with regard to the place of children in 
the fellowship of the church. In the first 
place, we must regard children as being 
capable of having genuine religious ex- 
periences—experiences which, when eval- 
uated in terms of their outlook, environ- 
ment, and capacity for thought and con- 
trol, make their fellowship with God as 
genuine and as real as that of adult life. 
In the second place, it means that children 
who thus experience fellowship with God 
should not be regarded otherwise than 
as already in the church of Christ. 
Ancient theological formulations must not 
be allowed to prohibit this process of 
growth in religious experience. The par- 
ticular decision that is expected to take 
place at eleven or twelve, or during the 
much less clearly identified period called 
the “year of accountability,” must not be 
thought of as dissociated from a series 
of cumulative decisions, each of which 
has been carrying the pupil into fuller 
fellowship with God. If the child is in 
the fellowship of God he should also be 
in the fellowship of the church. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the more important con- 
clusions set forth in this paper may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A more flexible type of educational 
plant is required under modern educa- 
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tional theory than is now provided in the 
departmental plan of building. 

2. The curriculum of each age group 
or grade of the church school should be 
under the guidance of one teaching head 
who will provide a rich variety of edu- 
cational elements in as life-like situations 
as possible, and in such fashion as to 
blend all activities, such as worship, 
study, and service, into a unified, inter- 
penetrative experience. 

3. Better teaching situations can be 
provided with larger groups than we usu- 
ally have in classes in the elementary di- 
vision. Moreover, these groups may, 
with no apparent disadvantage, include 
both boys and girls. 

4. The average church school has 
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more teachers than is necessary with its 
present enrollment. By following a plan 
such as is outlined in this paper the num- 
ber of teachers may be greatly reduced. 

5. Teachers should accept a working 
contract with the church and should be 
given an honorarium in recognition of the 
merit of their services. Such a procedure 


will make it possible to hold higher edu- 


cational standards throughout the pro- 
gram of the church school. 

6. Educational supervision is indis- 
pensable to professional growth of 
teachers and officers in service. 

7. The modern program of religious 
education, if worked out to its logical im- 
plications, will require a reconstruction of 
the concept of churchmanship. 


ROGERS PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SCHOOL 
APPLICATION 


Occupation 


General Education: 
(a) High School......... 


Religious Education: 


PUM fn i osckes alas seer c wee eae 


(Name below courses that you have taken in religious education in colleges, 
universities, or in the Standard Leadership Training Curriculum.) 


Experience in Education: 


(a) Public School Experience....... 
(b) Church School Experience. ..... 
FtGtee 10 GO0U0 G8 soins < eiacicccwes oe 


ee ee ee 


AGREEMENT 
If elected by the Committee on Education to serve in the Rogers Park Con- 
gregational Church School, I will conscientiously endeavor to maintain the following 


agreements : 


1. To faithfully perform my duties from this date through June 9, 1929. 





2. 


eek eeie letons oeetleeeececaueamarsdataseewes Signature. 


To attend all sessions of the church school regularly, and if unavoidably 
prevented from attending a session, to notify my department principal (or 
the Educational Director) and help to provide a mutually acceptable sub- 
stitute. 


. To follow the principle of being present at least ten minutes before the 


opening of the school session. 


. To cooperate with the officers and teachers of the school, to welcome con- 


structive criticism and helpful suggestions, and to give such help to others 
as I may be able to render. 


. To attend regularly the monthly Educational Conference of the church 


school, and to participate in such ways as will be for the mutual benefit of 
the group. 


. To continue the development of my leadership ability through the reading of 


at least one magazine in religious education, and to avail myself of such 
other forms of training as will help me in my work. 


. To offer my resignation at least two weeks in advance, if for any reason I 


should find it necessary to withdraw from the church school. 








BRIDGING THE RIO GRANDE 


Husert C. HERRING 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to report 

upon an experiment in international 
understanding which we have conducted 
for three years—The Seminar on Rela- 
tions with Mexico. 

The Seminar began after this fashion. 
I went to Mexico for the first time in 
1924, a visitor at the inauguration of 
President Calles. I met a few people, 
learned a little about Mexico, enough to 
arouse an affection and respect for the 
Mexican people which has deepened ever 
since. Returning from that brief visit in 
Mexico, I found certain convictions had 
fixed themselves in my mind, and these 
are the premises upon which the Seminar 
has been developed. 

First, Mexico offers the most obvious 
and pressing field in which to demon- 
strate the reality of our desire for peace. 
Not only is Mexico our next neighbor, 
but her tranquillity is dependent upon 
our good will. When diplomatic winds 
blow cold from Washington, Mexican 
exchange drops, business languishes, and 
the stability of the administration in 
power is threatened. The notes which 
went from our Department of State to 
Mexico City during the regime of Am- 
bassador Sheffield were more dangerous 
to the security of President Calles’ gov- 
ernment than would have been fat bombs 
planted under the Palacio Nacional. 
Every peremptory note from Washington 
was hailed by the potential revolutionists 
as an engraved invitation to stir up 
trouble. 

Second, if we are to stop war, we 
might as well stop the most probable war. 
We are much more apt to fight Mexico 
than we are to fight France or Japan. 
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We have been fighting Mexico off and 
on for some years. Some of the fighting 
is baptised with milder names, but the 
Mexican cannot distinguish. When he 
sees soldiers and hears guns, he calls 
it a war. We sometimes call it “a puni- 
tive expedition,” or a temporary occupa- 
tion, but no matter. 

Third, Mexico possesses such a wealth 
and variety of beauty in her geography, 
her cities, towns, churches, homes; such 
a wealth of cultural and spiritual insight, 
that the United States is losing much in 
failing to enter into sympathetic and 
appreciative interchange with her. 

Fourth, Mexico is accessible. If we 
are to pick out a laboratory in which to 
test out peaceableness and neighborliness, 
Mexico is ready at hand. 

Starting from these premises, I asked 
myself, What can be done to cultivate 
some of the peaceable and neighborly 
arts? 

In search of an answer, I noted the 
obvious fact that the most potent agency 
for propagating interest in Mexico, and 
appreciation of her culture, was a little 
group of people who had been in Mexico 
and were telling others about it. One 
of these was a Jewish writer whose im- 
agination had been caught by the heroic 
struggle of Mexican labor; another was 
Professor John Dewey who _ brought 
back glowing accounts of the Mexican 
program in education; another was an 
artist who had studied the work of Diego 
Rivera, and was telling everyone about 
the unique movement in Mexican art; 
another was a sociologist who has studied 
several nations in revolution, and who 
brought home to his readers the dignity ° 
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and beauty of this nation of fifteen mil- 
lions as they seek to win institutions of 
national security and strength. These 
men are focal points of a new sort of 
contagion; they are peacemakers. 

This little group of people who knew 
and appreciated Mexico—how could their 
number be increased? The Seminar in 
Mexico is an experimental answer to that 
question. 

Early in 1926, I invited a few dozen 
ministers, educators, business men, and 
editors to go to Mexico. Twenty two 
accepted that invitation, and we spent ten 
days in Mexico City. I am inclined to 
agree with some of our critics as I look 
back upon that first Seminar. We were 
liberally loaded with all sorts of propa- 
ganda. Our study, at best, was onesided 
and superficial. Exhausted but elated, 
we returned to the United States. What 
had we gained? First, some knowledge 
of the facts about Mexico—not a great 
deal. Second, some feeling for the 
psychology of the people and under- 
standing of the reasons for their feelings 
towards the Yankee. Third, an immense 
appetite for further study and reading. 
I am certain the members of that party 
—such men as President Park of 
Wheaton, Rev. Noble Elderkin of 
Duluth, Rev. Robbins Barstow of Madi- 
son, Rabbi Frisch of San Antonio, Rev. 
Frank Carlson of Portland, Rev. William 
K. Anderson of Pittsburg, Ex-Governor 
William E. Sweet of Colorado, Albert 
F. Coyle of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, to mention only a few 
of that first group—have been instru- 
mental in reaching many hundreds of 
thousands in their plea for an under- 
standing and appreciation of Mexico. 

Our second Seminar in 1927 numbered 
thirty eight, including Herbert Croly of 
the New Republic, Paul Hutchinson of 
the Christian Century, Benjamin Stol- 
berg, Rabbi Landman of New York, and 
Herbert A. Miller of Ohio State Univers- 
ity. Our program was stronger, better 
balanced, and with less of propaganda. 


It was to our group on January 9, 
1927, that President Calles made his 
statement of willingness to submit all 
differences to arbitration. The publica- 
tion of that statement in the press of the 
world brought an avalanche of petitions 
from all sections of the United States 
which undoubtedly helped to influence 
Washington. 

Our third Seminar, in July of 1928, 
with an enrollment of eighty two, lasted 
for three weeks. We had general lec- 
tures each morning, and special lectures 
every evening. The afternoons were 
given over to group investigations. Each 
member of our group was invited to join 
one of the twelve round table groups 
specializing upon such phases of Mexico 
as the agrarian situation, labor, the 
church, banking, education, the status of 
women, etc. The personnel was inter- 
esting : a greatly respected Catholic priest, 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, headed the 
agrarian group; a rabbi, Leon Fram, 
headed the group which studied the 
church situation; a professor of eco- 
nomics, Dr. C. Henry Smith, headed the 
economic study; the assistant superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles schools, 
Harry M. Shafer, headed the education 
group. Every one worked. Our friends 
in Mexico, educators, public health work- 
ers, business men, lawyers, etc., admitted 
to me after the group had gone, that they, 
too, had worked hard! We had turned 
loose eighty two determined men and 
women seeking light, and they pursued 
it with a will. Everywhere we were met 
with courtesy, and usually with frank- 
ness. If a speaker before our general 
sessions made statements which did not 
sound plausible, the checking up process 
had begun by luncheon time. 

Let me outline the scope of our pro- 
gram, and the ground which we seek to 
cover. 

In the field of education, we had three 
notable addresses from Moises Saenz, 
the acting Minister of Education. Mr. 


Saenz is the outstanding figure in Mexi- 
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can education today. He is not a poli- 
tician, and gives himself without stint 
to the development of the Mexican 
school system. He has all the fervor of 
an apostle, coupled with a knowledge of 
educational theory and method gained 
through study in the United States and 
Europe. He and his associates are de- 
veloping an educational scheme which 
draws freely upon the best in other 
countries, but which is distinctively 
Mexican. 

In the field of economics, we met 
bankers, lawyers, oil men. Some spoke 
to the entire Seminar, others to smaller 
groups. We sought statements from rep- 
resentatives of all sides of such tangled 
questions as land, oil, and the church. 


In the field of the arts, we met lead- 
ing artists, musicians, writers. We vis- 
ited schools of painting, the school of 
sculpture, theatres, studios. 

In the field of religion, we met Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergymen and lay- 
men. We sought to balance the state- 
ment of the government’s point of view 
with the strongest possible statement of 
the Catholic point of view. 

In the field of public health, we spent 
a morning listening to and questioning 
the physician who is at the head of the 
national institute of hygiene. In addi- 
tion, many members of the Seminar 
visited hospitals, reformatories, prisons, 
and so forth. 

In the effort to see something of dif- 
ferent types of Mexican community, the 
members of the Seminar went to Xochi- 
milco, Pachua, El Chico, Puebla, and 
Cuernavaca. Some went farther afield, 
many members of the group staying in 
Mexico for an additional two or three 
weeks for further study and travel. 

The program was valuable, and the 
best thing it accomplished was to serve 
as an appetizer. Every discussion sent 


from one to a dozen men and women 
to visit this or that school, industrial 
institution, bank, or library. 
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Let: me summarize some of the ob- 
stacles which we faced in carrying 
through this project, and some of the 
inevitable weaknesses. 

First, the constant peril of super- 
ficiality. No individual or group can 
learn very much about an unfamiliar 
nation in three weeks. Grant this, but 
grant also that they will know much 
more than do the people who think that 
Mexico is a land exclusively occupied by 
bandits, frijoles, and bull fights. We 
must constantly stress the inadequacy of 
the impressions received, and for the 
reputation of the Seminar, hope that its 
members will not speak with two great 
assurance nor quote statistics with too 
great dogmatism. I speak with feeling, 
for the thing has happened. 

Second, the peril of propaganda. Some 
come back from Mexico in such a glow 
of affection for the land that they paint 
a picture of something which never was 
on sea or land. The Mexican labor 
movement is interesting and hopeful, but 
it is not the charter for the New Jeru- 
salem. The church situation—there is 
right and wrong on both sides, and he 
is no friend of Mexico’s who would 
paint the government in dazzling white 
and Rome in solid black. The land re- 
forms are interesting and hopeful, but 
there are crooks in Mexico as there are 
in Pennsylvania, and there is no gain in 
talking about Utopia and Mexico in the 
same tone. 

Third, the peril of misunderstanding 
upon the part of the Mexican. We are 
constantly suspected of busying ourselves 
about some sort of propaganda. I have 
constantly emphasized the statement to 
members of our groups: We are not in 
Mexico to do anyone good, or to change 
any one’s minds, or to prove any par- 
ticular theory about Mexico or the 
United States. Some have tried to pin 
the label “goodwill mission” upon us, 
and that is as futile as any other label. 
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We are in Mexico as a study group. The 
“goodwill” must look after itself. 

If I were asked to define the root idea 
and purpose of the Seminar, I would 
put it thus: We are in Mexico to speed 
along that interchange of cultures which 
enriches all. We believe that the United 
States and Mexico will each be enriched 
through larger understanding of each 
other’s literature and religion and art and 
racial genius. We go to Mexico as well- 
intentioned highwaymen, boldly to steal 
and to carry off wealth, wealth which in- 
creases to the degree in which it is 
shared, in the taking of which no one 
is impoverished, and in the receiving of 
which all are prospered. 

At the risk of being accused a fatuous 
parent looking over fondly at his favorite 
child, I am bold to say that the scheme 
works. With three years’ experience as 
a background, I can measure some of the 
results. 


First exhibit, the pastor of a great 
church under the shadow of a middle 
western state university, a member of the 
first Seminar. This man, about thirty 
five years old, has during the past three 
years spoken 197 times to various clubs, 
colleges and churches in a half dozen 
states. He has not attempted to dog- 
matize about the economics or the poli- 
tics or the education of Mexico; he has 
sought to interpret the heart of Mexico 
as he saw it. He has carried his mes- 
sage to the boisterous tables of Rotarians 
and Kiwanians; to the solid ranks of 
church conventions; to the giddy con- 
fusion of high school assemblies. He has 
told these people about a Mexico which 
is beautiful and brave and pioneering; a 
Mexico which seeks to win emancipation 
from century old fetters ; a Mexico which 
is proud and self reliant. 

Second exhibit, a young man and his 
wife in Cleveland, joint heads of a social 
settlement. They came back from 


Mexico fascinated by the new experi- 
ments in art education which Mexico is 
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conducting. They have arranged exhibi- 
tions of Mexican art. They have tested 
out Mexican methods of art education in 
dealing with colored children. They 
have talked Mexico at their dinner table, 
and whenever I go to Cleveland I find 
someone who has heard something about 
Mexico from these two people. 

Third exhibit, a Jewish rabbi, editor 
of a leading Jewish journal. He is one 
among eight rabbis who have gone with 
these groups. He has been writing about 
Mexico ever since, seeking to interpret 
to the people of his race the passion for 
liberty which dominates Mexico. 

Fourth exhibit, a little group of librar- 
ians who are keeping in touch with the 
Mexican librarians, and who are looking 
forward to a friendly and mutually pro- 
fitable interchange between the libraries 
of Mexico and the United States. 

Fifth exhibit, a leading labor leader 
from the United States who made a care- 
ful study of the Mexican labor move- 
ment and who has spoken and written 
widely to labor men in the United States. 

Sixth exhibit, the editor of a great 
southern newspaper. I have before me 
an article from his pen, one in an ex- 
tensive series which is being syndicated 
throughout the country. 

Seventh exhibit, a Chicago physician 
who headed our special group on public 
heaith. He is writing and lecturing on 
that phase of Mexico’s development. He 
is seeking to interest public health or- 
ganizations in this country for fraternal 
helpiulness. 

Eighth exhibit, an eastern college 
president. He is a welcome speaker in 
every college in the country. He has 
spoken scores of times on Mexico. 

Ninth exhibit, an ex-governor of a 
western state, an able and _ stirring 
speaker whose voice is powerful in his 
plea for peace through understanding. 

Tenth exhibit, the assistant superin- 
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tendent of the city schools of Los An- 
geles, who is responsible for the schools 
which reach thirty five thousand Mexican 
children in that one city. He realizes the 
importance of understanding the back- 
grounds of these Mexican children, and 
is eager that every teacher who deals 
with Mexicans in this country should 
make a study of the life and hopes of 
their parent country. 

1 offer ten exhibits; I could give a 
hundred. The Seminar is acting as a 
leaven in Americdn public opinion, and 
every member of the Seminar is reach- 
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ing, in greater or less degree, whole com- 
munities and sections of the American 
public. 

We are looking forward to the fourth 
Seminar to be held in July of 1929. We 
are assured of the warmest cooperation 
of the University of Mexico and of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education. We are 
offered a hall in that University for our 
meetings, and professors in the Univers- 
ity give freely of their time. We have 
already received inquiries from over one 
hundred men and women living in all 
sections of the United States. 
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3ELL, BrERNARD IppINGs, Common Sense in 
Education. (Morrow, 1928, 321 pages, 
$2.50.) 


It is not difficult to tell from the reading of 
this book that the author is a High Church 
Episcopalian. In his references to the Church 
and religion he writes with that bias. 

Dr. Bell makes a severe arraignment of our 
educational systems, both public and private, 
and is not enthusiastic about the quality of 
the teaching. He says, “It is hardly to be 


wondered at that the teaching profession in 
America at the present moment is a little bur- 
dened with quite a number of complacent, dull, 
superficial, unstimulating, and frequently un- 


educated persons.” It is his conviction that 
“teaching is not popularly considered in Amer- 
ica a really honorable and dignified profes- 
sion,” and he is “inclined to think that the low 
esteem is, partly, at least, a deserved result 
rather than a productive cause.” In other 
words, he seems to feel that this disrepute is 
at least partly due to the inferiority of the 
average American teacher. 

At times the author indulges in rather ex- 
travagant statements as, for instance, when he 
says that he “has come to the conclusion that 
the current indifference to religion which in- 
dubitably exists on most of our many cam- 
puses, is largely caused by the fact that the 
students are too moral.” Perhaps such ex- 
travagance of statement is due to his desire to 
challenge attention and arouse interest in what 
he is about to say on this question, for he goes 
on to show that the conventional ethics of so- 
ciety, to which they conform, are in them- 
selves immoral as compared with the ethics 
of Christ. 

From the beginning to the end, the book is 
provocative of earnest thought, and though 
the reader may find himself in disagreement 
with the author at many points, he will in- 
evitably put his own ideas of education through 
a most searching examination. 

The gist of the whole book may be found 
in his definition of education and in his in- 
sistence on the primary responsibility of the 
parent for the education of the child. His 
definition of education deserves the most care- 
ful consideration. “By education is meant the 
process, or combination of processes, by which 
a child is helped to discover, at least partially, 
his own potentialities; the nature of people and 
things which surround him, how they come to 
be the way they are, how they behave; those 
ultimate realities at which words can only 
hint, which are the springs of courage, seren- 
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ity, peace; and finally a method of correlating 
his world with himself, and both together 
with the ultimates.” This, as he rightly says, 
includes “artistic nurture,” “scientific instruc- 
tion,’ “contemplative training,” and “philoso- 
phical culture.” 

This definition prepares us for much that 
he has to say in the rest of the 

1. The responsibility of the student for his 
own education. The student is only “helped” 
by his teacher to discover certain things. “The 
student should be shown how to do his own 
work, make his own investigations, perform 
his own experiments, arrive at his own criti- 
cisms, think his own thoughts, acquire his own 
knowledge.” 

2. The part played by the teacher. He is 
“a kindly helper of those who wish to learn.” 
“The proper function of faculties is not to 
teach, in the old fashioned sense of that word, 
but to be around handily available for students 
to use.” 

3. His conception of a college. The liberal 
college is an institution of learning wherein 
instructors and students, before the latter take 
up professional training, or the actual busi- 
ness of life, live together for four years, dur- 
ing which time the students receive from those 
who direct them, training in how to approach 
truth, some knowledge of what the past has 
discovered and the present is discovering of 
truth, an acquaintance with good manners, an 
ability to estimate moral standards, and a par- 
ticipation in the rational and mystical experi- 
ence of the race.” 

4. The obligation of the parent. “When 
fathers and mothers once understand, that 
they, and they alone, are responsible before 
God and society for the proper upbringing of 
those to whom they have given life, most 
pedagogical Problems will be well on their way 
to solution.” 

If we grant his premises, as contained in his 
definition of education (with which I find my- 
self in hearty accord), it is difficult to escape 
his major conclusions.—John F. Herget. 


BuTTERWORTH, JULIAN, E., The Parent-Teacher 
Association and Its Work. (Macmillan, 1928, 
149 pages.) 

During 1924-26, a study of 797 parent teacher 
associations in the United States was made with 
the aid of research funds controlled by Cornell 
University and with the cooperation of the 
officers of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The major portions of the re- 
port include a statement of the growth, history, 
and problems of the organization, a_ state- 
ment of similar and related organizations, a 
detailed analysis of the activities and program 
of local associations, a short statement of mod- 
ern theory upon “what is education,” a discus- 


sion of activities that are most desirable, of 
the technique of planning programs and activi- 
ties, the problems of membership and organ- 
ization, a self measuring scale for determin- 
ing efficiency and stimulating growth, and also 
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selected bibliography and appendices of de- 
tailed data. 

Of most interest to the reviewer were the 
treatments of the Cooperative Education As- 
sociation of Virginia, which tries to be a state- 
wide clearing house uniting the education, 
health, agriculture, and welfare forces of the 
State, ‘and the occasional cases of interference 
by a local parent teacher association with school 
officials and policies. The rest of the book is 
a straightforward sampling analysis of a valu- 
able but restricted organization whose mush- 
room growth has given it nearly a million and 
a quarter members.—Jordan True Cavan. 
Drake, Durant, The New Morality. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 359 pages, $2.50 


This book is most timely, written in Pro- 
fessor Drake’s usual pungent and honest fash- 
ion. His findings will probably alarm the 
innocent, but strongly commend themselves to 
the socially experienced. As external author- 
ity is falling of its own dead weight, a new 
experimental and courageous type of morality 
is springing up to steady men and challenge 
their best efforts in the interests of the higher 
humanity. 

The most staggering problems of history 
face the present generation and the next, aris- 
ing out of the prevailing tendencies toward 
self indulgence, lawlessness, bootlegging, sex- 
ual laxity, race prejudice, a demoralized art 
and literature. But the writer believes that a 
science of conduct can be developed capable of 
leading the world back to stability and happi- 
ness. 

The helplessness of the time honored re- 
ligious, the dangerous nationalistic spirit, the 
insidious spread of graft, the growing aliena- 
tion between capitalist and laborer, the reck- 
less mingling of racial bloods, the nerve rack- 
ing nature of much of the modern shop and 
office work, the swiftly multiplying temptations 
of urban life, the growing use of narcotics and 
deadly drinks, the manufacture of terrible en- 
gines of war—all must be considered with the 
utmost concern in working out new standards 
of conduct for the more trying day just be- 
fore us. 

The hope lies in the fact that humanity has 
hitherto met and solved seemingly overwhelm- 
ing problems; that social and philanthropic in- 
terests are very much awake to the need of 
the hour ; that education and travel are bring- 
ing in the greater international mind which 
alone seems capable of coping with these 
worldwide questions. As morality and cour- 
ageous common sense are really exalted, the 
way out of the bog of despair seems to be rea- 
sonably clear. 

The church seems generally to be unready 
for leadership in this great constructive fight. 
The burden must be assumed by the more prac- 
tical and better trained civic organizations. 
Even more must the schools shape the lives 
which shall guarantee the future.‘ If our 
educators could be set free from the hamper- 
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ing credal restrictions and superstitions which 
bar the way so insistently toward cultural 
progress, thinks Dr.’ Drake, we might easily 
rise above our gross stupidities and startle the 
world with generation after generation of 
youth splendidly equipped for all of the main 
problems of life—Fred Merrifield. 


GarRISON, WINFRED Ernest, Affirmative Re- 
ligion. (Harpers, 1928, 292 pages, $2.00.) 


Affirmative Religion is really a great book. 
I consider it one of the most interesting and 
challenging books of the present year, espe- 
cially in the field of religion. The writer says 
that his book “is written with the conviction 
that it was never so easy as now to believe the 
things which are best worth believing, and it is 
the author’s purpose to sketch some of those 
beliefs and some of those attitudes toward life 
which seem to him to have both validity and 
value.” 

This he does in a manner which is charm- 
ing, scholarly, and timely. Such subjects as 
Authority and Experience, Holy Scriptures, 
The Church, Sin, Salvation, Religion and 
Health, Do We Need a New Religion, The 
Life Everlasting—are considered in a most 
thorough and modern manner. He makes many 
of these old themes live anew, so that a reader 
readily feels that the valuable things of the 
Christian religion are needed and can be made 
practical and vital to present day life and 
problems. 

Quite often some one asks me for the title 
of some book designed to present religion in 
present day terms—in terms that are religious 
as well as scientific. Here is such a book. Dr. 
Garrison conserves the best of the past for 
present day use. He uniquely eliminates the 
superficial and antiquated in religion and em- 
phasizes the vital. Any one seeking an affirma- 
tive, vital, positive faith should get the au- 
thor’s viewpoint and see how natural and easy 
it is to believe in religion—W. E. Moore. 


Hocxett, Joun A., A Determination of_ the 
Major Social Problems of American Life. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927, 101 pages.) 

In 101 pages in thesis form the author con- 
denses a study of the outstanding major social 
problems of American life. They are derived 
by a lengthy and exhaustive process of ex- 
traction from the “frontier thinkers” of present 
day writing and from the files for five years 
of leading news magazines which portray the 
events of American life. There results a 
carefully classified list of 396 problems, giv- 
ing the precise books and pages of the authori- 
ties analyzed where each problem is discussed. 
This should be very helpful to all who read 
and speak on public questions, and should af- 
ford many suggestions of material useful in 
church groups studying or discussing present 
day social and moral problems. 

The purpose of the study seems to have been 
to contribute to a more scientific curriculum 
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in social science, which is being worked out 
at the Lincoln School.—Jordan True Cavan. 


Jenkins, Burris, The Drift of the Day. (Wil- 
lett, Clark, and Colby, 1928, 201 pages, 
$2.00.) 


In this rather small volume Dr. Jenkins has 
attempted to put into plain and simple language 
what he thinks on certain religious topics. 
The author regards his ideas as fair samples 
of his age in America, and therefore he re- 
gards his own beliefs and convictions as “sort 
of an index” to the drift of popular opinion. 
Since Burris Jenkins is a popular preacher 
and is a man beloved by many for his persist- 
ent optimism, his fine human touch, his toler- 
ance, and broad understanding, there are many 
who will rejoice to read this volume by the 
minister of the Linwood Christian Church of 
Kansas City. 


To the question— Is America succumbing 
to the grip of paganism?—Mr. Jenkins in part 
makes reply, “Tomorrow America will be 
pagan if the merely material dominates. It 
will be religious no matter what its creed if it 
looks above the merely material to the artistic, 
the literary, the musical, the architectural; in 
short, the spiritual in a thousand ways.” If 
people are deserting the churches for the 
parks and picture shows, if the church is slip- 
ping in America, this author believes that the 
fault may be in its message. “Maybe... we 
are offering stones for bread and _ scorpions 
for fishes, sadness and melancholy instead of 
joy.” His wise words on heaven and hell and 
the “second coming” legend are worth the 
price of the book. Other chapter titles are 
“The Bible Infallible,”” “When Prayer Is An- 
swered,” “Progress Through Suffering,” and 
“Pilgrims of the Night.” 

The volume is not nearly so significant for 
religious direction as Niebuhr’s Does Civiliza- 
tion Need Religion? or as thought provoking 
as Sellar’s Religion Coming of Age, Dut to the 
busy layman who would become aware of the 
drift of the day, in religion, this little book 
will come as a welcome friend.—F. G. Lankard. 


Manry, James C., World Citizenship. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1027.) 


This study, prepared as a dissertation for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, is now pub- 
lished as the first in a series of monographs 
to be issued by the Institute of Character Re- 
search at the University of Iowa. We are in 
great need of help in the field of world mind- 
edness and studies on such a theme as this 
should be welcomed. 

It is important to note the sub-title, “A 
Measurement of Certain Factors: Determining 
Information and Judgment of International 
Affairs.” The author has been concerned 
about information and judgment alone. As 
a contribution to the field of methodology it is 
perhaps not too limited in scope. As a practi- 
cal contribution to a problem of pressing im- 
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portance it is unfortunate that the author has 
omitted such important items as attitudes to- 
ward other nations and purpose to participate 
in international affairs. Judgment, of course, 
implies a certain attitude, but this study con- 
tains no adequate test of international or ra- 
cial attitude. It is possible to realize the ob- 
jectives stated in Chapter I, “The Development 
of Wider Knowledge and More Competent 
Opinion on World Affairs,” without having the 
friendly attitude toward other groups or the 
disposition to take one’s part in world affairs. 
These, too, are involved in “world citizenship.” 

Before preparing his test the author sought 
to ascertain the approximate amount of infor- 
mation and ideas in circulation in the United 
States on other nations and on world affairs. 
This he found available as a result of a pre- 
vious study, in which eighteen periodicals of 
large circulation had been examined for the 
period from 1905-1918 to discover references 
to world affairs. In passing one may question 
(1) whether including the four years of the 
world war would not overload the figures unduly 
in certain directions; (2) whether the fact that 
one-third of the space is devoted to the world 
outside this country proves people’s familiar- 
ity with it or concern for it any more than for 
the Saturday Evening Post to print two pages 
in Hebrew would prove its readers to be fa- 
miliar with that language; and (3) whether 
eighteen magazines, however carefully chosen, 
would actually be representative of the whole 
magazine world. 

Aided by this previous study Dr. Manry for- 
mulated his test, seven sections being devoted 
to matters of information and five to matters 
of judgment. In each section there are many 
items. The judgment tests include different 
types: true-false, completion, characterization 
of periodicals, characterization of military 
training, etc. It is planned as a forty minute 
test in the college class room and was given in 
fourteen colleges in different parts of the coun- 
try, chiefly to freshmen and seniors, but also 
to sophomores and juniors. 

It is rather disconcerting to learn that 42 
per cent of the 776 students. who replied 
marked this statement “true”: “The average 
American is superior to any foreigner in edu- 
cation,” and to‘learn also that there was re- 
vealed a comparatively slight knowledge of 
any magazines beyond the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Literary Digest. : 

The judgment tests were validated by secur- 
ing: the judgments of forty-three “competent 
judges.”. The majority vote in their responses 
is made the criterion of correctness. . The val- 
idity of this method may -well be questioned. 
To take a single example, forty-three “compe- 
tent judges” may be no better prepared to say 
whether military training is “a waste of time,” 
“valuable discipline,” “a duty of the college,” 
“a menace to democracy,” etc. than forty- 
three students. They may be prophetic indi- 


viduals or they may be committed to the exist- 


ing order; at any rate, one has no assurance 
that on such a question the majority will rep- 
resent a correct judgment. They surely dis- 
agreed among themselves! 

The study reveals certain facts: (1) The 
average senior is more world minded than the 
average freshman. Whether this growth is 
greater than is to be found from the age of 18 
to 21 in young people of the business world is 
not indicated. (2) Men rank higher than 
women in the points of the test. Since world 
citizenship includes one’s attitude toward other 
races as distinct from judgment on world af- 
fairs and also one’s purpose to participate in 
world enterprises, one would like to know 
whether the ratio would have remained the 
same if these items had been included. (3) 
There is considerable variation among institu- 
tions. Of course, the author does not rate 
these institutions merely on the basis of a sin- 
gle test with a limited number of students. (4) 
Jewish students stand higher than others. This 
may be due in part, as the author suggests, to 
the fact that a larger proportion of them have 
a European background. (5) Travel is a help 
toward world citizenship. 

Dr. Manry concludes that international un- 
derstanding should be specifically sought in 
higher education; that the exchange of teach- 
ers and the migration of students should be 
encouraged both within this country and 
abroad; and that there should be more care in 
establishing initiatory and orientation courses 
in world citizenship.—J. L. Lobingier. 


McConn, Max, College or Kindergarten? 
(New Republic, 1928, 275 pages, $1.00.) 


Another book on the sins of the college! But 
this one is different. Under the very striking 
title “College or Kindergarten?” the author 
presents the principles, techniques, and organ- 
ization of the “Real College”—the college he 
dreams and hopes may yet become an American 
reality. He dissects the college of today and 
lays bare its positive factors together with its 
difficulties and problems by presenting facts 
and arguments concerning the method of “Gov- 
erning by Lay Boards,” “Who Ought tc Be 
Professors,” “Athletics,” College “Activities,” 
“Coeducation,” “The Purpose of the College,” 
“Who Ought to Go to a Real College,” “Selec- 
tion” of Students, “What Should Be Taught,” 
“How It Should Be Taught,” “How They 
Should Live.” 

The author’s sole purpose is to make a case 
for his “Real College,” the scholars’ college 
which is at present being defeated by the super- 
kindergarten purpose of modern colleges. He 
insists that “the majority of students are now 
sent to college as to a ‘super-kindergarten,’” 
where for some four years “a group of older 
babies too young as yet to be of any 
real use in business, and . . . too young to 
marry” find “a safe and reputable place” in 
which to be cared for. It is a place where 
“older babies, who have progressed in their 
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amusements from rattles to rah-rahs,” but who 
still need careful looking after, may be ‘“(1) 
carefully tended, amid cheerful and esthetic 
surroundings; (2) kept constantly amused with 
healthful games of alleged educational value; 
and (3) given some modicum (but not too 
much) of actual instruction.” 

In contrast with this almost dominant “super- 
kindergarten” purpose which so spoils “Real 
Colleges,” the author finds that there are many 
American youth who have a “questing,” a 
“liberal and intelligent interest about the things 
of the mind,” and he hopes and prays that 
some college will organize itself wholly for 
these rare individuals. Other colleges, he be- 
lieves, should first as definitely organize them- 
selves as institutions for the “Super-Kinder- 
gartners.” 

The author believes he has a right to speak 
authoritatively because he has had years of ex- 
perience in college administration, and his book 
reveals that he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the voluminous literature on the subject. 

The book is spicy, almost entrancing, and is 
the most balanced presentation of the college 
problem we have seen.—J. M. Artman. 


McConneELL, Francis J., Humanism and Chris- 
tianity. (Macmillan, 1928, 153 pages, 
$1.75.) 


Bishop McConnell’s name on any new book 
is apt to arouse the interest of thoughtful read- 
ers. In the present volume, which grew out of 
a series of lectures at Newton Theological 
Seminary, he brings to bear upon a number of 
vital problems the result of wide observation 
and very deep reflection. As the title of the 
book would lead one to expect, human values 
are given very great importance. No one 
among all the modern exponents of a new so- 
cial order is more insistent upon this point 
than is Bishop McConnell, but his humanism 
rests back upon a profound belief in a concep- 
tion of the world and of God which, in the 
Bishop’s thinking, gives ultimate meaning to 
human values. Perhaps two of the most inter- 
esting chapters are his discussions of Instru- 
mentalism and of Mysticism in Its Human 
Consequences. One could easily wish that his 
chapter on Human Nature and the Divine 
might in the future be expanded into a mono- 
graph. 

This is a good book to read in connection 
with such other books as Reese. Humanist Ser- 
mons, and Sellars, Religion Coming of Age.— 
Chas. S. Braden. 


Myers, A. J. W., 


Teaching Religion. 
minster, 1928, 


224 pages.) 

Teaching Religion will be useful as a text 
book for leadership training classes. It rep- 
resents the modern point of view on aims in 
teaching, purpose in education, laws of learning, 
and the curriculum. More than one hundred 
pages are given to a wholesome discussion of 
teaching methods, including the project, story 
telling, play, dramatization, pageantry, discus- 
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sion, memory work and the like. For text book 
purposes the treatment of methods is good. 
The closing chapter deals with measuring the 
results of teaching and represents a very fitting 
conclusion to the book. 

The reviewer could but wish, however, that 
the discussions had been made more dynamic. 
Great themes are treated in a matter-of-fact 
fashion. The business of teaching the greatest 
subject in the world should be set forth with 
more enthusiasm. Such a book should not 
only tell the inquiring student how to teach 
religion, but it should do more to woo the 
prospective teacher into the profession and to 
vitalize the work of the experienced teacher.— 
E. O. Bradshaw. 


Oncers, J. Hastie and Scuutz, Epwarp G., 
The Technique of Public Worship. (Meth- 
odist, 1928, 300 pages, $2.00.) 


This is a book written by two Methodist 
clergymen who have primarily in mind their 
own brethren in the ministry. It is, however, 
typical enough to be found useful to a larger 
field than the Methodist communion. Every 
denomination will find it useful. The authors 
have been for a number of years collecting 
data on worship. The book itself grew out 
of the lectures given by the authors to the 
students of Garrett Biblical Institute. They 
have drawn on their own experiences through- 
out the years for data, and have gone wisely 
enough to other books on similar subjects, and 
to the churches of other communions, for their 
illustrations. 

There is hardly an attempt made to give 
anything like a detailed account of the nature 
of worship. Religion in its deeper meanings 
is not considered in this treatment. The chap- 
ter on “The Christian Idea of Worship,” which 
immediately follows the general introduction, 
is suggestive of the generous and kindly view 
to be taken throughout the volume. 

There is hardly a page of the book that does 
not contain some fine sentence to stimulate 
the younger minister in his attempt to con- 
duct his regular public services of worship 
in a more helpful way. Many suggestions 
are given on most of the major parts of pub- 
lic worship. The chapter on “The Setting for 
Worship” gives a splendid account of the way 
any church under the direction of a fairly 
sensitive minister might greatly improve its 
equipment so that a more helpful form of 
worship could be enjoyed. The constant in- 
sistence of the authors that even the smallest 
church could be made more worshipful by 
slight changes in arrangement of furniture or 
pulpit will be grasped by the minister who 
must work with one room for several differ- 
ent types of service. 

The chapters on music and the general order 
of worship are not the least helpful in the 
book. However, the last one hundred pages 
of the book, dealing as they do with Baptism, 
Holy Communion, Marriage, and the Funeral 
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Service, form the best part of this book. It 
is in these services that most books of forms, 
while helpful, do not give inexperienced min- 
isters enough information. The writer himself 
has seen and has participated in services of 
these forms of worship, where it was quite 
evident that the ministers had not had any 
experience or any help in attempting to give 
dignity to these very great experiences in the 
life of the church and her families. 

This book from the Methodist side of the 
church family will find a happy place in the 
library of any group. Though the other de- 
nominations have also in recent years given us 
some helpful books on this subject, this one 
wil] quite naturally want to be placed beside 
the more denominational ones. It is an at- 
tempt to state clearly, briefly, and exactly just 
how public worship may be conducted in any 
church with a dignity that is not rigid but 
with a formality that is natural—Harry E. 
Campbell. 


O’Hara, Epwin V., The Church and the Coun- 
try Community. (Macmillan, 1927, 115 pages, 
$1.25.) 

Five-sixths of the Catholic population is 
concentrated in cities, but the one-sixth which 
is rural has almost twice the birth rate of the 
urban group. The large emigration from the 
farm to the city makes Catholic rural youth, 
therefore, a significant item in the increase of 
Catholic urban population. In full realization 
of this, as well as for the sake of rural Catho- 
lics themselves, Dr. O’Hara has prepared_this 
important volume. In it he discusses the Cath- 
olic concept of rural life, including the eco- 
nomic (Catholic farmers should own their own 
farms), the social, cultural, and educational as- 
pects, and the ways by which the church can 
minister most effectively to its people in all 
these realms. 

Ten thousand carefully organized parishes 
are necessary. The leadership for these par- 
ishes and for the many types of activity which 
should be undertaken will be both clerical and 
lay. The education of these necessary leaders 
will come through high schools and agricul- 
tural colleges in part—and the author does not 
stress that these should be parochial. In them 
practical emphasis is to be laid upon the specific 
needs of rural life and organization. The theo- 
logical course for religious leaders is to en- 
visage particularly the work of a rural parish, 
and the entire outlook of students in training is 
to be guided by their future type of work. A 
significant part of ministerial training should 
consist of an assistantship in a rural parish 
under the guidance of an outstandingly suc- 
cessful priest. 

Altogether, this book presents a problem 
which is of immediate importance to Protestant 
as well as Catholic educators, and points a way 
out of the difficulty —L. 7. Hites. 
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Overstreet, H. A., About Ourselves.* (Nor- 
ton, 1927, 300 pages, $3.00.) 


In Tecemt years, the reading public has been 
surfeited with books dealing with Behaviorism 
and Psycho-analysis, the majority of which 
deal with their subjects in a mechanistic and 
theoretical manner. It is, therefore, especially 
refreshing to read and study Overstreet’s most 
recent volume, About Ourselves. Overstreet 
has again proven himself a master of his sub- 
ject, in addition to which he possesses the won- 
derful faculty of writing interestingly and in 
a language which laymen can understand. 


Necessarily, the author has to deal with the 
psychology of the growing child and the adult, 
but he makes a somewhat scientific subject in- 
telligible by the illustrations which he cites and 
by the arguments and logic he presents, all of 
which carry conviction by reason of their sane- 
ness and clarity. There is indeed a remarkable 
fascination about this book. The author, in 
his introduction, immediately puts himself en 
rapport with the reader, who, having once 
started, will find it almost impossible to lay 
the book aside. : 

In the introduction, Overstreet tells us that 
this book will be of no value to the “hope- 
lessly perfect,” neither will it assist one “so 
mentally ill that he requires the careful atten- 
tion of a psychiatrist.” “The book is for the 
rest of us, the in-betweens—the so-called ‘nor- 
mals.’ The average person is not noticeably 
defective, and our maladjustments are not seri- 
ous enough to make us out as interesting 
‘cases’ and to secure for us the best psycho- 
logical treatment; nevertheless, they are there. 
real enough and persistent enough to diminish 


. our effective energizing and to bring about a 


good deal of real unhappiness in our lives.” 

In the first part of this book, under the cap- 
tion of “Towards Unreality,” Overstreet dis- 
cusses those foibles and fictions, those pretenses 
and vanities which, beginning with the germs 
of fear, hate, or inferiority, lead, if not to dis- 
aster, at least to unhappiness and helplessness. 
With true delicacy of touch, the author sug- 
gests that possibly in reading about the 
weaknesses and idiosyncrasies described in this 
book we may recognize men and women whom 
we know, our friends and relatives, and infers 
that those of us who are not “hopelessly per- 
fect” may even see our own failings. 

It must indeed be a man or woman of “exag- 
gerated ego” who will not see himself in one 
or another of the aspects described and whe 
will not thereby desire to make an earnest ef- 
fort to conquer a besetting sin. 

In all probability, the most valuable lessons 
to be found in this remarkable book are those 
which deal with the character training of chil- 
dren. Every parent or teacher should read, 
learn and inwardly digest this work if they are 


*The reviewer of this book is a business man— 
Vice President of the Agricultural Bond and Credit 
Corporation. 
manize philosophy for non-technical readers. 
reviewer, at least, he has done so.—FEditor. 


Dr. Overstreet has attempted to hu- 
For this 
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1. Legitimate Fields for Research, 
by Arthur E. Holt, with which is 
zombined a list of Research Projects 
in Religious Education, by Ruth 
Shonle Cavan. This reprint is of 
particular value to those engaged 
in or projecting research, and who 
might find in this list reference to 
other persons working in the same 
field. 


2. The Significance for Religious 
Education of Trends in the Psy- 
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of recent psychological thought, 
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of religious education. 


3. Use of Drama in Religious 
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A List of Plays for Various Occa- 
sions, by Grace Sloan Overton. 
Mrs. Overton discusses the prob- 
lems of those who wish to employ 
dramatic method in religious edu- 
cation, and then lists what she has 
found to be the most important 
plays for various groups to offer 
on various occasions in the church. 


4. A Selected Bibliography in Re- 
ligious Education, compiled by 
Laird T. Hites. A list of 750 of the 
best books in religious education, 
arranged under eight classifications 
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Asterisks indicate seventy-five books 
which might form the nucleus of a 
small working library. 
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interested in the proper development of the 
rising generation. The author demonstrates 
conclusively that many parents and teachers, 
all unconsciously and unwittingly and possibly 
through a lack of that fine understanding and 
trust which are so necessary in the training of 
the child, will cause fear and hate to grow 
where only love and respect should exist. He 
points out that fear and hate are the negations 
of life causing most of the maladjustments 
with all their consequent ills, while love creates 
those positive and constructive reactions which 
make life expansive. 

What is the remedy for all these many evils 
which rob life of its joys and effectiveness? 
The diagnostician and psychologist can analyze 
and define the symptoms, but it requires a 
philosopher of life to indicate the cure. This 
Overstreet does in the second part of the book, 
entitled “Towards Realities.” 

It would seem evident that Overstreet be- 
lieves that for every fundamental law in the 
material universe there must be a correspond- 
ing spiritual law and that, therefore, in the 
same way that “nature abhors a vacuum,” so, 
in any attempt to permanently exclude the ne- 
gations of life when they have once been driven 
out, the place thus left vacant must be filled 
with those positive elements of life, such as 
love, beauty and service. Therefore, in the 
second part of the book, the reader finds him- 
self entranced with the exalted description of 
the true values of life. 

Religion is not referred to as an aid in char- 
acter education or as a cure for mental ail- 
ments, but for the purposes for which this 
book was written it may possibly be an advan- 
tage that no such attempt was made. However, 
there is a very beautiful, spiritual atmosphere 
noticeable throughout the book, which is espe- 
cially evident in its closing chapters, dealing 
with the importance of music, painting and 
poetry and their mystical union with the soul 
of man. Here we find many of the most beau- 
tiful passages and spiritual concepts of the 
whole book. 

This brief and rather incomplete review can- 
not be better closed than by quoting a passage 
illustrating the author’s views concerning 
music. 

“ |. . Music has done something profoundly 
transforming. It has, I think, liberated us 
from the specific. In so doing, it has made us 
feel the sheer emotions themselves.” “It has 
given us not a definite, specific yearning that 
belongs to you or to me, but yearning itself, the 
sheer essence of the deep longing that has been 
and always will be in the hearts of men. Is it 
not possible that life may, indeed, be unduly 
specific? _But through all the distracting multi- 
plicity of our separate experiences, does there 
not run something which is common to all 
ages and to all men? When we touch that 
common something, we are suddenly made 
greater than our single selves. We live into 
the common life, share the common experiences. 
Our individual finiteness, in a measure, 1s 
swept into the infinite. This music can do for 
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us; and in so doing it makes for the expan- 
sion of our personalities."—Ernest Reckitt. 


Rurat Lire. A Report Prepared by a Com- 
mission Appointed by the Copec Continuation 
Committee. (Longmans, Green, 1927, 102 
pages, $0.80.) 


The report of a commission appointed to 
assemble data concerning rural life in England 
for the use of the COPEC Continuation Com- 
mittee. It contains chapters on the social, re- 
ligious, economic, and educational standing of 
English ruralists. Their plight under the land- 
lord system and the generally unorganized 
marketing and social system is pictured as dark 
enough. Economic reconstruction is held to be 
the basis of any social or religious improvement. 
While recommendations are few, the Commis- 
sion does make throughout the book an urgent 
appeal to government and private initiative to 
organize for agricultural improvement and bet- 
ter marketing, and for a system of schools 
more adequate to the needs of educating rural 
children and their parents. Through these agen- 
cies a cultured leadership would arise to un- 
dertake the task of social reconstruction and 
the raising of the total life to better standards. 

There is a growing feeling in the United 
States as well as in Great Britain that religion 
is not something carried on in the churches 
apart from daily life, nor is it an addendum to 
life. It is life itself, lived under the most 
wholesome auspices possible, and everything 
which makes for the betterment of living 
makes for the improvement of religion. Relig- 
ious education is attempting to conceive its task 
in this broader way. The significance of this 
COPEC Commission report lies in its broad 
conception that the task of religion and of re- 
ligious education does inhere in every aspect 
of a community’s life—L. T. Hites. 


Settars, Roy Woop, Religion Coming of Age. 
(Macmillan, 1928, 293 pages, $2.50.) 


Professor Sellars was a pioneer in America 
in the exposition of naturalistic humanism as a 
religious philosophy. This latest work will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the cause 
of modern religion. Though he nowhere, in 
this book, equals the lyric beauty of the last 
chapter of his Next Step in Religion, there is 
here a deeper insight, a more kindly spirit, a 
more calmly scientific and therefore more per- 
suasive mood. In the earlier book he carried 
a club. In this he is the sympathetic interpre- 
ter, a prophet of the new style, surveying, an- 
alysing, charting the way from a dying past 
through a chaotic present to the revitalized re- 
ligion of the future. 

He need not be apprehensive of “startled 
readers.” The layman who has grown indif- 


ferent to traditional religion will be grateful 
for guidance into this vital orientation of life. 
The members of the liberal churches are ready 
for this stress upon human values. The funda- 
mentalists will not read it. He may find that 


the philosophers of the classical tradition and 
the natural scientists who naturally know all 
about religion will not like the book. From 
some of the greatest of the theological leaders 
he will find warm appreciation. 


The book opens with a bird’s-eye view of the 
stages of transition of religion in the western 
world, indicating the various transformations 
through which our religious life has passed 
during recent centuries with especial stress 
upon the factors of change in the modern age 
—secularism, science, and historical knowledge. 
The author then turns to interpretation, sketch- 
ing the origins of religions with the evident 
purpose of demonstrating that the basic thing 
in religion is the quest for the values of human 
living. In a swift survey he unfolds the de- 
velopment of religions in the Mediterranean 
world, the story of Israel and Judaism, and the 
origin and development of the characteristic 
traditional forms of Christianity. Then the 
scene is shifted and the author appears as phil- 
osopher to dispose of the old ideology, creation, 
miracles, providence, teleology, the problem of 
evil, and the ideas involved in the ancient 
understanding of space and time. 

The conclusion is that the new naturalism 
conserves all the human values of the past, 
although the ideas tied up to a divine personal 
agency in the universe must be abandoned. The 
universe is not a hostile and alien thing, how- 
ever: we are integral to it and are at home in 
it together with all the spiritual values won by 
humanity in the long ages of biological and 
social evolution. The essential drive of life is 
in the achievement of the satisfactions of social 
wishes in warm and beautiful human relation- 
ships. There is no need of the heavenly police- 
man for morality nor of a divine purpose and 
plan to give motive for human living. The 
spiritual is naturalized. What we call spiritual 
values are the creation of the evolutionary life 
of the planet functioning on the human level, 
and are therefore safe and secure in their own 
right. The ideas of God and immortality be- 
long to an earlier phase of religious evolution. 
We can understand how they came into the re- 
ligious complex and may appreciate the part 
they played in the pre-scientific past, but they 
are now outgrown for thinking men. Upon 
man is the responsibility of making the kind of 
world which he hoped for as a gift of the Gods, 
such a world as will make the projection of an 
immortal life no longer necessary. At any rate, 
these ideas can no longer be reasonably held in 
the modern world, and a religion at last come 
of age will not feel the loss of them. 

This book is not merely a book about re- 
ligion: it is a religious book. For the religion 
of the new age it might serve as devotional 
reading. It keeps always in the thick current 
of human meanings, hopes, values, and ideals. 
“Religion is the spirit and quality of human 
living ;” it is “the strategy of human life in the 
face of destiny.” “Religion is self-conscious, 
human life functioning in the face of its prob- 
lems. It is the setting up of objectives and 
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courage in their pursuit.” . “A human- 
ist religion cannot be a passive thing; it must 
cry out the command for the cooperative crea- 
tion of the good life upon the earth.” How- 
ever much his critics may disagree with the 
author in theology, they cannot refuse to adimit 
that here is the authentic spirit of religion. He 
is serious, sympathetic, constructive and, for 
those who may be prepared for it, inspiring. 
He is more kindly in his attitude to the 
churches than most modern writers of the 
philosophic group, though his sympathy carries 
with it a challenge. 


In his interpretation of religion as the quest 
for values the author would have made a better 
case in the field of primitivity if he had gone 
to the materials themselves rather than to the 
anthropologists. From Tylor and Lang to 
Marett and Lowie they have been dominated by 
the traditional idea that in its essence religion 
is a belief regarding the supernatural, and so 
they have studied early religions to discover 
how man got his ideas of the superhuman and 
extrahuman, rather than how he organized his 
habits and customs about values satisfying 
human needs. Consequently the central place 
of the value quest has been obscured. Early 
religions are very serious, human techniques 
for guaranteeing the satisfactions of essential 
needs, and so called “beliefs” are probably 
much more emotional attitudes than thought 
forms in their earliest stages. 


May we suggest also that if instead of, or 
at least in addition to, the philosophical argu- 
ment of the concluding chapters the author had 
continued the functional interpretation of re- 
ligious ideas to their logical conclusion his case 
would have been historically as well as logically 
complete. The findings of the religious sciences 
are perhaps the most effective materials in mak- 
ing evident to the layman the inadequacy of 
ideas which are no longer vital in the social 
and scientific setting of the modern world. In 
any case, the book is an effective presentation 
of the case for religion in terms of the new 
naturalism, yielding a humanism of a new and 
challenging kind. It should bring encourage- 
ment and hope to many who grope amid the 
crumbling of cults in the twilight of the gods. 
—A. Eustace Haydon. 


SHAVER, Erwin L., Present-Day Trends in Re- 
ligious Education. (Pilgrim, 1928, 168 pages, 
$1.50.) 


Like so many aspects of our modern life, re- 
ligious education is in a fluid state. Things are 
happening which the average man in the street 
knows nothing about, if we may judge by con- 
temporary articles on religious education in 
literary magazines and by casual conversations 
on the subject. Those who are close to the 
work have ample reason for feeling that a 
great and significant movement is getting well 
under way. 


Mr. Shaver’s book strengthens this. convic- 
tion. He has done us a threefold service. Out 
of wide experience, accurate knowledge, and 
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sympathetic understanding, he has spread out 
before us in broad outline the main trends in 
religious education. He helps us to see what 
is actually happening in the matter of method, 
curriculum, the use of the Bible, and the vari- 
ous types of church schools. I am reminded 
of a turn in the Liberty highway somewhere 
in New York State, where you come to the 
crest of a hill. Looking back you see the 
fields like an irregular checkerboard, each with 
its particular color of gold or brown, or green, 
and each making its contribution to the total 
value of the farm. This book gives a similar 
perspective on religious education. 

Mr. Shaver’s second service is to evaluate 
briefly but carefully the situation as it exists 
at present. If we may press the figure of the 
farm, he shows us which areas are fertile and 
rich with possibilities, and which have been 
overcultivated. This is particularly well done 
in his treatment of curriculum, where he 
passes critical judgment on the content cen- 
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BaiLLiE, JoHN, The Interpretation of Religion. 
(Scribner's, 1928, 477 pages, $4.00.) 


A comprehensive and learned discussion of 
the problems of discovering what religion is 
and how it should be interpreted. Adversely 
criticising the attempts to answer the question 
by the use of an exclusively philosophical or 
psychological or historical method, the author 
regards all inquiries as overlapping. Theology 
will make use of them all. The roots of re- 
ligion are fourid to be in man’s reverent regard 
for values and his quest for a cosmic support 
of those values. The Christian conception of 
God is declared to be the most inclusive and 
satisfactory outcome of an attempt to define 
the power on which we are dependent for the 
realization of values. 


Bownen, A. O., Bibliographies on Educational 
Sociology. (State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
150 pages, 1928, $0.50.) 


The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cational Sociology has recently published its 
first yearbook, Bibliographies on Educational 
Sociology. This bibliography is the result of two 
years of effort by six men selected for the task 
by the Society. The bibliographies are care- 
fully classified under forty-six heads. They 
include the fundamental articles and books over 
the period from 1893 to 1925 that have bear- 
ing upon the problem of educational sociology. 
Accompanying each statement of a particular 
book or article is an excellent explanatory 
statement that, while very brief, is exceedingly 
stimulating and helpful. This bibliography is 
not loaded with superficial titles but contains 
the really great productions. Any minister, 


teacher, social worker, or student in any field 
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tered curriculum in favor of the child and ex- 
perience centered curriculum. Similarly, he 
turns away from leadership training which 
deals with theory of teaching, to place his em- 
phasis on the type of training where leaders 
learn to teach by teaching under supervision. 

The third service of this book is to stir us 
with prophecy. On the basis of the evaluation 
of present trends in religious education, we are 
given a glimpse of what is yet to be. His dis- 
cussion of the project method is an illustra- 
tion. Having already made a distinct contribu- 
tion in this specific field, Mr. Shaver makes 
clear for us the growing part which the proj- 
ect will play in the teaching and the learning 
of the Christian way of life. 

The book is frank, clear, concise. It is en- 
couraging. It will be especially useful to those 
who wish a first hand contact with the develop- 
ments in religious education and those latent 
possibilities which are becoming more appar- 
ent.—Norris L. Tibbetts. 


NOTES 


who wants to get the story of the evolution of 
a “science” should have this book. 


CHEVALIER, Jacques, Henri Bergson. 
millan, 1928, 351 pages, $2.50.) 


A very able and lucid exposition of Berg- 
son’s philosophical positions, with an interpre- 
tation by the author of what he believes to be 
the logical religious implications of that phi- 
losophy. The resulting conception of God as 
an imminent, free creative power is interest- 
ing to students of the philosophy of religion. 


Conran, A. Z., The Gospel for an Age of 
Thought. (Revell, 1928, 282 pages, $2.00.) 


Seventeen sermons in the well known elo- 
quent style and conservative attitude of the 
pastor of Park Street Church in Boston. 


(Mac- 


Geppes, LronarpD, and THurRsToN, HERBeRt, 
The Catholic Church and Confession. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 104 pages, $1.00.) 


Another volume in the valuable Calvert 
Series. Here is a frank and full interpretation 
of the place of the Confessional in Catholic 
religion. In view of the great amount of mis- 
understanding on the part of Protestants con- 
cerning this aspect of Catholicism, the book 
should serve a useful purpose, not only to 
Catholics but also to Protestants. 


LancstaFF, J. Brett, From Now to Adam. 
(Harper, 1928, 190 pages, $5.00.) 


Here is something new in the way of Bible 
stories for children. Peter Thompkins is a 
boy who is taken through an interesting series 
of dream experiences, in which he meets bibli- 
cal characters and learns from them about the 
meaning of various biblical incidents. The de- 
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tails of each scene are recognized by Peter as 
being much like things familiar to him in every 
day life, and the biblical incidents become alle- 
gories of modern ways of behavior. The moral 
is pointed out in each case, so as to make it 
clear that modern boys who eat forbidden 
green apples are punished by pains just as 
Adam and Eve were punished so long ago, that 
people who disregard God’s laws today are 
destroyed just as those who did not get on 
board the ark perished, etc. Whether these 
fanciful entertainments will lead to a desirable 
understanding of the Bible is a question on 
which many will have serious doubts. But they 
will at least make impossible that prosaic liter- 
alness of interpretation which is responsible 
for so much theological dogmatism. 


LyMan, Eucene WitiiAM, The Meaning of 
Selfhood and Faith in Immortality. (Har- 
vard, 1928, 47 pages $1.00.) 


The Ingersoll lecture for 1928. Dr. Lyman 
sees that faith in immortality depends ulti- 
mately on the conception of an independently 
existing self. He undertakes to vindicate such 
a conception in the light of our modern knowl- 
edge of the place of man in the cosmos. 


MacKenzir, W. Dovuctas, The Ethics of Gam- 
bling. New and enlarged edition. (Double- 
day, Doran, 1928, 108 pages, $1.00.) 


An analysis of gambling, showing that purely 
utilitarian considerations do not go to the 
heart of the matter. A procedure which bases 
exchange of property purely on chance, and 
which seeks to eliminate the factors of right 
and certainty, is inimical to any ethical inter- 
pretation of personal or social living. 


Mason, J. W. T., The Creative East. (Dut- 
ton, 1928, 144 pages, $1.50.) 


An interesting book presenting the charac- 
teristic ways of thinking and of aspiration in 
India, China, and Japan and reflecting on the 
consequences of the impact of western utili- 
tarianism on these ideals. 


McCati, Oswatp W. S., The Stringing of the 
Bow. (Abingdon, 1928, 250 pages, $1.75.) 


The versatile and alert pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Berkeley here gives 
the substance of a series of sermons dealing 
with youth and its opportunities and problems. 
The result is an unusually readable volume, 
full of references to literature and actual life, 
and stressing precisely the factors of freedom 
and adventure and desire for respect which are 
sO prominent in young people. 


McWrttams, James A., Cosmology. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 243 pages, $2.50.) 


A Roman Catholic textbook, treating funda- 
mental questions of philosophy with the syl- 
logistic method common to Catholic exposi- 
tion. 
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Murry, J. Mippieton, Things to Come. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 318 pages, $2.50.) 


A series of essays, some of them dealing 
with religious questions, some of them literary 
in character. The author is concerned in his 
religion to glorify the kind of life which Jesus 
lived and to make such a quality of life the 
fundamental thing. Traditional theology has 
become incredible to him; but a religion of 
utter loyalty to Jesus will create an adequate 
theology. 


NEWTON, JosePpH Fort, Altar Stairs. A Little 
Book of Prayer. (Macmillan, 1928, 205 pages, 
$1.75.) 

A collection of prayers on over two hundred 
themes. Each prayer is brief, and is an ex- 
pression of the non-ecclesiastical type of re- 
ligious aspiration which is so prominent in 
modern life. The collection is worth studying 
both for edification and for the purpose of un- 
derstanding better the things for which mod- 
ern men pray. 

Quentin, A. P., A Taoist Pearl. (S. P. C. 
K., London, and Macmillan of Toronto, 144 
pages.) 

Here is an interesting study in the spiritual 
pilgrimage of an earnest Taoist priest, who 
finally discovered in Christian living the satis- 
faction of the needs which Taoism had failed 
to satisfy. It is of interest, as indicating the 
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remarkable hold which the native religions of 
China have upon their devotees and the way in 
which Christian missionary propaganda has 
tried to meet these needs. A missionary who 
is thoroughly modern in his attitude toward 
religion would hardly use the same language 
to bring about this conversion which is carried 
on in traditional evangelistic fashion, but that 
does not detract from the book’s interest as a 
human document. 


Rosinson, ArtHuR, W., The New Learning 
and the Old Faith. (Longmans, Green, 1928, 
84 pages, $1.40.) 

The Canon of Canterbury here surveys vari- 
ous aspects of modern thinking and optimisti- 
cally indicates that they may contribute to a 
sane and steady faith. 


WatsH, Wrt1aM T., Scientific Spiritual Heal- 
ing. (Appleton, 1926, 179 pages, $200.) 


A book by a member of the Episcopal 
Church, who has been practicing spiritual heal- 
ing with what he claims to be remarkable suc- 
cess. He describes the philosophy underlying 
his practice and outlines in detail the method 
followed. He does not depreciate the services 
of the medical profession, but is convinced 
that the accounts of healing in the New Testa- 
ment represent achievements which may be 
duplicated today if, to quote the foreword, we 
have “dared to take our Lord at his word.” 
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IN THE AFRICAN BUSH 

By Jewel Huelster Schwab 
“Carefully wrought out and fitted to culti- 
vate a regard for and interest in children and 
races in other lands. Cordially com- 
mended.”’—Christian Register. 


OUR JAPANESE FRIENDS 

By Ruth Isabel Seabury 
“A delightful homey glimpse into the every- 
day life of the Japanese people with a view 
to seeing things interesting to Juniors.”—The 
Lookout. 


UNDER THE NORTH STAR 
By Katharine E. Gladfelter 


A new course on Alaska. ‘Fascinating and 
true-to-fact stories, notes for teachers, and ex- 
tensive reading lists make evident the fact 
that some of the best educational talent in 
America is now commanded by the Friendship 
Press.”"—Garrett Tower. 


THE UPWARD CLIMB 
By Sara Estelle Haskins 


A course in Negro achievement. “I have read 
The Upward Climb with extravagant admira- 
tion. It is the best piece of work of the kind 
that has ever been undertaken.”—Will W. 
Alexander. 


FRIENDS OF THE CARAVAN 
TRAILS By Elizabeth Harris 
A course which seeks to lead to an_apprecia- 
tion of boys and girls who live in Bible we” 
today. “‘A most workmanlike course . . 
splendid addition to our apparatus for ime 
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ing.”——Christian Endeavor World. 


BUILDING THE AMERICAS 

By Sara Estelle Haskins 
Gives a better understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica. “There are many mission study text 
books but this is one of the most interesting.” 
—Religious Education, 


FOR PRIMARY GROUPS 





THE CALL DRUM (Teachers’ Edi- 
tion) 

“This book deals with Africa. The stories 

are delightful and will create an attitude of 

appreciation and friendliness for African chil- 

dren.”—IJ nt. Journal of Religious Education. 


“The suggestions for teachers are compre- 
hensive and detailed.”,-—Ohio Christian News. 


KIN CHAN AND THE CRAB 
By Bertha Converse and Mabel 
Garrett Wagner 
A study of Japan. “Very persuasive. 
The reader finds himself believing that this 
kind of teaching can be done and must be 


done and wanting to have a try at it him- 
self.”"—Religious Education. 


MUSA: SON OF EGYPT 

By Jeanette Eloise Perkins and 

Mary Entwistle 

Outlines three plans for use of its material to 
meet the needs of varying groups. “The plan 
seems feasible, and there would be no 
doubt about the good accomplished. When we 
come to that place where we can put real ro- 
mance into missions then we shall have gone 
far.’—The Presbyterian Advance. 


WINDOWS INTO ALASKA (Teach- 
ers’ ——) 

By Gertrude Chandler Warner 
“The children of primary age will be thrilled 
with this new mission study or friendship 
course on Alaska. The author is one of the 
outstanding children’s story writers of our 
day and this new volume is equal to any book 
of stories she has so far produced.” — The 
Christian Evangelist. 
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By Ethel M. Bader 
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rites, their arts and the present educational situation. 
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